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Lecrurne XXIX. 
Of Menstruation, ~~ 


Woxew, and women only, during the child- 
iod, ate liable to a periodical dis- 

charge from the uterus, constituting what 
is called menstruation. Not to mention the 
solar month, this discharge may occur every 
three, four, or five weeks, for the term va- 
ries in different women. Periods of three 
weeks are by no means uncommon—those of 
five weeks are rarer, but most commonly the 
catamenia return every four weeks with 
such exactness, that they commence for 
years together on the same day of the week, 
ay ses too, on the same part of the day. 
duration of this discharge is various ; it 
may average about five or six days ; siie- 
times it is of eight, sometimes of ten, 
and sometimes of three or four days only : 


now and then there is a day of intermis- | try 


sion, when it muy cease entirely, afterwards 
returning and continuing, so as to complete 
the period. In the quantity of the evacu- 
ation there is no small difference. Some 
women of robust constitution have a more 

ing discharge, others of spare and deli- 


times happens, from obstruction of the os 
uteri or vagina, that the catamenia are re- 
tained for months, or even for years, when 
pints or quarts may be collected in the 
uterus; when this is the case, the fluid 
— and, like treacle, becomes more — 
ess viscous, but it never coagulates 

blood; and hence we may venture to infer, 
that though red, and apparently sanguine- 
ous, still this fluid is not truly of the nature 
It is, I + 
child-bearing period of life only, that 

discharge flows, being, therefore, most pro- 
bably associated, in the way of cause and 
effect, with aptitude for impregnation; be- 
fore puberty there is no menstruation, and 
after a term of some thirty years, when the 
ear of fecundity are lost, the mensés are 
‘ound to cease more or less suddenly; im- 
pregnation, however, may certainly occur, 
though the catamenia have never appeared. 
In the warmer climates, the discharge begins 
very early, because puberty is precocious, 
At ten years of age, or earlier, impregnation 
may, I am told, take place ; the great 
unitarian in theology and connubial plura- 
list—that vast yet cunning Arabian—the 
desire of the East, and the detestation of the 
West—Mohammed, who has been so libe- 
rally besainted, bedeviled, and bepraised, 
according to the humour of his judges, 
seems not to have deemed it inconsistent 
with his character in the eyes of his coun- 
men to marry his favourite Ayesha, 
when her age did not exceed nine years. 
In the colder climates, the action of the 
uterus begins much later; and it is as- 
serted, that in those countries which lie 
nearest the polar ocean, the menses do not 
first make their appearance till girls have 
reached the age of seventeen or eighteen 


cate habit often menstruate more cop v5 
the average measure bas been stated (though 
I have never myself made this the subject 
of accurate examination) as ranging from 
six to seven ounces, but whether this be 
correct or not, | am not prepared to deter- 
mine. The discharge, though of red colour, 
does not consist of blood ; though small 
‘concretions are now and then observed, yet, 
in the main, it is not found to coagulate, so 
as to form clots, or so as to harden the tex- 
tures which are igbued with it. It some- 
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years. In this country, it is usually about the 
twelfth, thirteenth or fourteenth year, some- 
times sooner, and sometimes later, that the 
catamenia commence ; and it is about the 
forty-fifth year, earlier in some cases, and 
later in others, that the menstruation ceases. 
Many females continue to menstruate till 
they are nearly ; in some few, the ac- 
tion ceases before forty, I believe it holds 
good asa rule, though I have not ascertain- 
ed this fact myself by any very exact or nu- 
2I 
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merous observations, that the earlier the 
catamenia commence, the earlier will be 
their cessation. 

The source of this discharge, once so much 
disputed, seems. now to be clearly ascer- 
tained ; it is not from the vagina, nor from 
the os uteri, ‘but from the inner membrane 
lining the uterus, that the flow proceeds. 
A woman was brought into this hospital, 
labouring under procidentia of the uterus; 
when I saw this patient, the womb lay forth, 
within sight, between the limbs, and the 
uterine secretion being at the time proceed- 
ing, the fluid might be observed to issue 
from the os ey ot by drop. Many years 
ago, a similar observation was made by the 
celebrated anatomist Ruysch. Dr, Clarke, 
too, in his excellent treatise on Diseases of 
Women, tells us that he once met with a 
case in which the uterus was inverted, the 
jnner membrane lying under the eye, so that 
when the womb was in action, he could dis- 
tinctly see the catamenia oouing from the 
pores of the membrane; and hence we are 
enabled, by ocular demonstration, to set at 
rest the question, whether this discharge 
issue from the inner membrane of the uterus, 
or from some other part. But it has been 
asked further, do the veins menstruate, or 
the arteries? In considering this question, 
you ought to recollect, that arteries are ver- 
micular, and that veins are straight in their 
course. Now it bas happened occasionally, 
that women have died suddenly when in full 
health, and during the process of menstru- 
ation; and Hunter observes, that he once 
took the uterus of a woman who died in this 
way under the catamenial action, and that 
-upon laying it open and examining the inner 
membrane, he found it was moist. Well! 
Observing this, he was next desirous to 
ascertain whether the moisture came from 
the veins or from the arteries, and, there- 
fore, after wiping the uterine suriace, he 
made pressure upon the vessels, respectively 
distinguishing the veins from the arteries 
_by the vermicularity or straightness of their 
course. Now when he pressed the vessels, 
-he found the fiuid was clearly oozing from 
orifices communicating with the arteries, 
whence it is to be inferred, that, as in most 
other parts of the body, so here, it is by ca- 
pillary arteries that the secretion is formed. 
Menstruation is often or at- 


tended by various symptoms of uneasiness 
im the head, bosom, and the centre of the 
body; and in some women there is, at this 
time, a sort of excitation of the whole sys- 
tem, with a disposition to hysteria, all the 


toms a mitigated as the dis- 
pein proceeds. Why, in different consti- 


tutions, menstruation observes different 
. terms,—why it affects the hebdomadal pe- 
riod,—why it more frequently affects the 
Junar than the solar month, I am unable to 


explain. Dr. Mead was, I 

to be a little merry, when at Se 
cribed the tides and the catamenia equally 
to the influences of the moon. Ifa worthy 
man sere a foolish thing, it ig sure to be 
remembered ; and of all the opinions of Dr. 
Mead there is none, perhaps, which js more 
frequently cited than this. 

/hen uterine menstruation is suspended, 
there is sometimes, vicariously, a periodical 
discharge from other parts; and, to omit 
other examples, | may observe that, in the 
hospital over the way, there fell under my 
own notice a case in which there was every 
three weeks, for at least three times in suc- 
cession, a dischatge from a sore on the hand 
in place of a discharge from the uterus, ob- 
serving the same period, and to which the 

tient had been previously accust 

n this case it is remark-worthy that 
was, some two or three hours before the 
commencement of the eruption, a throb in 
the course of the radial and ulnar arteries. 
Further, al lam not red to as- 
sert that, in menstruation of the uterus under 
procidentia, the organ advays doubles its 
size, yet, in one instance, at least, I know 
the bulk of the 


tions are, perhaps, in 
nature allied to the congestions and excita- 
tions observed in the genitals, the breasts, 
the nipples, and the appendages to the heads 
of our domestic fowls; they are, too, per- 
P , allied to the cestrum of animals : but of 
is in another place, When women are 
led, from disease of ‘the pelvis, to examine 
the uterus, they sometimes imagine that it is 
larger during the catamenia, or immediate 
before. Probably their remark is correc’ 
During the action of the uterus, and just 
before it, the bosom often swells, and be- 
comes more tender and firm. 

Although during the child-be period 
of life women menstruate, I have observed 
to you already, that this action is entirely 
arrested pregnancy and suckling, 
there being, however, exceptions to the 
general rule. Some women menstruate dur- 
ing the first months of gestation, nay, per- 
haps in some rare instances throughout the 
whole process ; in most cases, however, it 
ceases, and also ceases during suckling, 
though, in the latter process, it is not in- 
frequently renewed at the end of ten or 
twelve months, the 
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uterus occurred, think I may say, regu- 
larly, and the whole womb might be felt to 
throb; and hence, laying those facts to- 
gether, we may, 1 think, venture to infer 
that whatever may, month by month, be the 
cause of the topical increase of the vascular 
action in the menstruating vessels, it is the 
; determination of blood on the uterus, pro- 
duced by this topical excitement of the ves- 
sels that gives rise to the discharge. These 


AND ITS DISEASES. 


continued still ; and hence we must not has- 
tily conclude that a woman is not preguant, 
merely because she menstruates, for although 
doubts may be raised respecting the con- 
tinuance of the catamenia during the whole 
term of gestation, yet I have repeatedly met 
with cases of pregnancy, in which the cata- 
menia have continued to flow during the 
first two or three months ; indeed this, not- 
withstanding Denman’s assertion to the con- 
trary, may, | think, be looked upon as by 
Ro means very uncommon. 


Of some of the Diseases of Menstruation. 


It sometimes happens that the catamenia 
fail to flow at the age of puberty, in conse- 
quence of organic obstruction of the vagina, 
or deficieney of the womb, or a want of the 
ovaries. For women to be formed without 
ovaries, is an occurrence uncommon indeed, 
yet sometimes observed, the ovaries either 
not existing at all, or consisting of mere ves- 
tiges. When the ovaries are thus wanting, 
or merely vestigiform, the uterus, sym- 
pathising with this defect, is perhaps ge- 
nerally of small size, thin, and sparingly 
supplied with blood-vessels, and of con- 

uence but little prepared to act.— 
When, too, the ovaries are wanting, it is 


remarkable that in some cases, atleast, the 
ital and the 
the 


neral system do not un- 
womanly changes; the 
breasts are not developed, the pelvis does 
not bpm the external genitals are not en- 
larged, and the sexual appetites are not ac- 

; ina word, the patient throughout 
life, whether at 20 or 40, whether sexage- 
Darian or octogenarian, seems to remain a 
mere girl still. From these indications, you 
May pretty certainly infer that the ovaries 
are wanting, and the deficiency of the cata- 
menia in these cases may be looked upon as 
incurable. 

Again : it sometimes 3, that women 
are formed destitute of the uterus, or which is 
more frequently the case, they have pos- 
sessed it originally, but it has been removed 
by ligature or otherwise. Four cases of this 
kind | mentioned to you in a former lecture, 
Mr. Newnham’s, Mr. Windsor’s, Mr. Che- 
valier’s, and one of my own, in all which 
the womb, being in a state of chronic in- 
version, was removed by ligature. if the 
uterus is in this manner thorouybly extir- 
pated, the catamenia are not to be expect- 
ed, except, perhaps, a little show, the va- 
gina menstruating vicariously, as it is cailed, 
taking upon itself the office of the uterus. 
My own patient, who recovered thoroughly, 
remained (as 1 learnt from a near relative) 
years at least, since which no of her 
condition is come into my 
ham’s patient bad no catamenial discharge 


for a length of time, (I believe I may say 
four or five years, but I am speaking from 
recollection,) and after this term, if there 
was any appearance, it was slight. The pa- 
tient of Mr. Windsor also ceased to men- 
struate after the uterus was taken away, at 
least for a time, and therefore it seems 

the deficiency of the uterus, whether by ope- 
ration or originally, may occasion a cessa- 
tion of the menstrual discharge. It deserves 
remark, however, that when the womb is 
removed, and the catamenia cease to flow, 
there may be a determination of the blood 
to other parts, more especiaily if the habit 
be in full health in other particulars. In 
my own ient, there was a determination 
of the blood to the head, so that cupping was 
necessary; I should add, however, that the 
symptoms were not so violent as we some- 
umes find them in women, whose structure 
is complete, and in whom the cessation bas 
been produced by other causes. ‘The patient 
of Mr. Newnham became plump after the 
operation. Tbe removal of the uterus does 
not extinguish desire, 

The catamenia may fail to make their ap- 
pearance in consequence of another organic 
affection, and that is an obstruction of the 
orifice of the vagina itself, or of the os uteri, 
Now when in this manner the parts are per- 
fectly well formed, excepting that the hymen 
is impervious, all the other structures de- 
velop themselves at the age of puberty, but 
still there is no red discharge from the geni- 
tals, and the patient is supposed at first to 
labour under chlorosis of the ordinary kind. 
In this state of things, if the catamenia are 
secreted, in the course of some two or three 
years after puberty, the abdomen begins to 
enlarge; and when the character of the 
girl and the history of the case are not 
sufficiently known, perhaps the patient is 
supposed to be pregnant, a mistake the 
more easily committed in the advanced 
stages of the disease, because the uterus be- 
comes larger and larger every month, until, 
at length, it acquires the bulk of a nine 
months’ pregnancy. The disease still con- 
tinuing, it reaches at length its third stage, 
and then pains are felt like those of partu- 
rition, and perhaps the obstetrician (1 use 
the commodious and not inelegant appella- 
tion first proposed by Dr. Ryan) is sent for 
in all haste ; and when he makes an exami- 
nation, he feels something very similar to 
the membranes charged with the liquor 
amnii; and perhaps he fancies that he per- 
ceives something like the Lead of the fetus, 
and he tells the lady that she is going to have 
a boy ; and really the mistake, though ladi- 
crous, is by no means unpardonable, for the 
resemblance to the membranes as observed 
in ordinary labour is very close, and might 
deceive an experienced trician, provid- 
ed an examination were carelessly made. 
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After all, however, this rounded substance, 
and which resembles the sac containing the 
liquor, is, in truth, nothing more than an im- 
-perforate hymen, dilated in covsequence of 
the accumulation of the catamenia within, 
and forcing through the external parts much 
in the same way as the water cyst during 
parturition. There are then three different 
‘states of the body with which the retention 
of the catamenia, from obstruction, may be 
connected, namely, chl i 


and urition ; the disease, notwithstand- 
ing, being none of the three, but merely an 

ion of the catamenia, occasioned 
by the imperforate state of the hymen, 
perbaps the most common cause of these 
symptoms, or else arising from the closure 
of parts above, as the vagina for example, 
or the os uteri. 

When the disease arises from an imper- 
forate hymen, it may at any time, be cured 
with facility. The hymen is laid open with 
a scalpel—a crucial or stellated incision is to 
opening should be free ; 

during the healing process, care must 
be taken to prevent the entrance of the 
-vagina from so far closing, as to become un- 
fitted for sexual intercourse. When the 
hymen is divided at a time when the patient 
bas uterine pains, the catamenia are expelled 
something like the liquor amnii in labour ; 
bat if the catamenia are thickened by absorp- 
tion, soas to resemble treacle, they are apt to 
be in part retained, and may become pu- 
trescent, when it may be necessary not only 
to cut through the hymen, but to inject warm 
water with a long tube syringe into the cavity 
of the womb itself, so as to purify it by rins- 
ing: There is one other remark which I 

ill offer on this part of the case, not with- 
out its importance : it seems that where the 
puerperal fever is epidemic, women in whom 
the hymen has been divided in this manner 
are liable to inflammation of the peritoneum 
afterwards, in the same way as they are 
liable to similar inflammation after they 
have been recently delivered. Cases of this 
kind—two in number, if my memory serve, 
have been mentioned by Denman; and a 
years ago at the Hospital, a case 
‘occurred, for a reference to which I was 
‘indebted to Mr. Mitchell of Kennington ; 
‘in this case the obstruction was divided, aud 
the accumulation of the catamenia amounted 
-to two gallons ormore ; iuflammation of the 

ritoneum ensued, but the patient was saved 
) vigorous antiphlogistic remedies. Now as 
this is the case, if I had a patient under my 
care, I should dissuade her from submitting 
-to the operation, till the epidemic predis- 
‘position to puerperal fever was subsided, 
even though she waited for three or four 
‘years ; for without pretending to axsert that 
abdominal inflammation from this cause is 
equally dangerous with the genuine fever 0; 


puerperal women, I think it not 
that it might cost her her life. Why the dis- 
charge of the accum catamenia 
like parturition, give rise to peritonitis, 1 do 
not pretend to explain, but the fact is cu- 
rious. Is there any analogy between the 
lochia and the catamenia, and is this the 
cause of these similar effects? Perhaps some 
great pathological truth lies concealed here. 
When the orifice of the vagina ia open 
be impervious above ; and 
this | suspect in two ways ; for the closure 
may be confined to a certain spot only, 
the mouth or neck of the uterus, for ex- 
ample, or the middle of the vagina; or, 
on the other hand, throughout their whole 
extent, the sides of the uterine cavity, and 
of the vagina, may mutually cohere. Of 
these closures some may, perhaps, have 
existed from the birth; but others, in- 
deed, I may say most, are the results of 
inflammation or slough of the inner mem- 
brane; and these inflammations 
|May occur even in virgins, yet the. most 
|common cause of the disease is a more or 
| less laborious parturition, When the closure 
jabove is not partial, but reaches then 
throughout the whole extent of the genital, 
| the case scarcely admits of remedy, nor in- 
deed will the catamenia form ; but when the 
obstruction is confined to a particular spot 
of the genital cavity, the catamenia = 
form and accumulate, and the history 
the treatment of the case will be found to 
be, on the whole, very similer to that of the 
imperforate hymen, As, however, in 8 
case of this kind, it is not so easy to enter 
the cavity above, as in those cases in which 
the hymen alone is thickened and impéRe 
forate, | should dissuade the. operator trom 
being in too much haste to take up the 
scalpel. If he wisely wait, so as to allow 
of an accumulation of the catamenia, and a 
dilatation of the womb and vagina above— 
provided he a moderate share of 
dexterity, he will find his operations easy; 
but if he attempt to lay open the s when 
the accumulation is small, it may be no easy 
task to enter exactly the upper cavity, and 
the knife may accidentally penetrate into the 
bladder, the rectum, or into parts that are 
interposed. In those cases too where the 
parts are impervious, there is yet a further 
advantage in waiting. If the cavity is closed 
throughout its whole extent, there seems to 
be but little effective use in our attempt to 
cut down upon it—or if the parts above should 
be wanting, and more especially the uterus, 
why should we try the scalpel! Hence the 
need of being able to decide these import- 
ant points, Now if we operate too soon, 
the diagnosis may be difficult; but if we 
wait, so as to give full time for the accumu- 
lation of the catamenia, say to the amount 
of one or two pints, the presence of this fluid 
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in the uterine cavity above will at once de- 
monstrate the existence of the womb and 
ovaries, and the absence of ary general and 
diffused cohesion of the parts. But how are 
we to discover the catamenial accumulation ? 
—— The task is easy to those 
w the requisite tact. 

Further: when the genitals are imper- 
vious above, provided the obstruction result 
from inflammation, suppuration or slough in 
consequence of delivery, or other cause, the 
probability is that the obstruction constitutes 
the whole of the disease ; but if the obstruc- 
tion have existed from the birth, the possible 
co-existence of some other affection is not to 
be forgotten; indeed, in some of these 
cases, as observed already, the womb or ova- 
ries may be wanting; and I recollect one 
case which ultimately came into our hos- 
pitals, where tubercular dropsy of the ovaries 
was associated with the disease. Careful 
examination must determine these points. 
Diagnosis becomes more necessary, if the 
disease have uot been produced by laborious 

urition. And thus much then respect- 
ing those failures of the flow of the cata- 
menia, which are to be ascribed to organic 
defect—to a want either of the womb, 
uterus, or the ovaries—or to an obstruction 
of the parts below the body of the womb. 


BRANDE’S QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 
July, 1829. 


Ir would have afforded us pleasure to 
have seen a sketch of the life of Davy in the 
t Number of the Quarterly Journal. 

a paper would have been both in cha- 
racter with the objects of Mr. Brande’s 
work, and highly interesting to its readers, 
The talented editor can be at no loss where 
to place his hand for the materials necessary 
to an appropriate memoir of this illustrious 
philosopher, the details of which needed by 
no means to have been elaborate, and Mr. 
Brande is of ail men in a situation to form 
& just estimate of the eminent individual 
whose coadjutor he has for so many years 
been. The character and acquirements of 
Davy are not so extensively known that 
such a piece of biography would have been 
superfluous, nor is there much reason to 
hope, that the full measure of justice which 
men of his stamp ultimately obtain at the 
hands of such friends as they leave bebind 
them, will be very speedily done him. 
Some short and authenfic account then of 
his life, of the state of chemical science 
at the commencement of his career, of the 
condition in which he left it, of the con- 
tributions he made to it, of the prospects 
which his di ies have opened, and 
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of the great mental qualities by which he 
took so high a station —* modern 
philosophers, would have formed that, which 
the biography of great men always forms,— 
a deeply-interesting, useful, and exciting 
memorial to those who remain behind, whe- 
ther following in the same steps, or watching 
the progress of others. 

On a review of the whole contents of the 
Number, we may say that it contains no 
very important contribution to our stock of 
knowledge ; the majority of the papers, 
however, are on subjeots of interest, and 
will each of them be read with pleasure. 
We are compelled to say the majority, 
where, were it not for our facetious friend 
Mr. Wapp, we should say, the whole ; but 
twenty pages of such unparalleled nonsense 
as this unfortunate humorist has put to- 
gether, were surely never before seen. Let 
us hope that the term of his engagement is 
nearly out; if it be not, his fuu will expire 
beforehand. Can he really tura his face- 
tiousness and research to no better account? 
Here is an exquisite piece of cradle criti- 
nder the head of ** Notes on Medical 


cism, u 
Music.” 

** Lullaby is su a contraction for 
lull-a . The Welsh are celebrated for 
their lullaby songs, and a good Welsh nurse, 
with a pleasing voice, has been sometimes 
found more soporific in the nursery than the 
midwife’s anodyne. The contrary effect of 
Swift’s song, ‘ Here we go up, up, up,’ and 
the smile-provoking melody of ‘ Hey diddle, 
diddie,’ cum muitis aliis, are too well 
known to be enumerated or disputed. ‘ The 
good nurse’ gives us a chapter on the ad- 
vantage of employing music in certain 
stages of protracted illness.’-—A quarto vo- 
lume of notes on “The Death of Cock 
Robin,” or ‘* London Bridge,” is the least 
that may be expected from Mr. Wadd, when- 
ever he takes those pretty songs in hand, 

After a cursory notice of the various a 
pers, with a view to extracting the infor- 
mation they contain, we are disposed to 
begin with the first, a communication from 
Dr. Mac Cuttocu, on the “ Naturalisa- 
tion of plants in colder climates ;’’ that is 
to say, in climates which are colder than 
those in which the plants are originally 
found, the plants of Italy or India, for in- 
Stance, in England, A subject possessing 
a more decided interest than this for indi- 
viduals of all classes, high or low, deeply 
scientific or happily ignorant, it would be 
hardly possible to discuss, if it but hold 
out reasonable encouragement to pursue it. 
Could we transplant the luxuries of the 
East to our own soils, could we pluck the 
pine-apple in the open air, or squeeze the 
produce of the vine into our own cups, or 
breathe the fragrance of the paracisaical 
flowers which now grow only in balmy 
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@ glance, “ the enormous 

would occasion in the present dis- 
ion of the gifts of the soil, and the 
ive and valuable consequences that 
result from it.” 

“* Yet this question,” says Dr. Mac Cul- 
loch, ** practical as it is interesting, and a 
source even of entertainment, in whatever 
way it is finally decided, has scarcely re- 
ceived the slightest attention; it may al- 
most be said it has received none, compared 
to ite importance. ‘hat, also, its develop- 
ment must be a work of time, and may de- 
ménd the continued trials of perhaps more 
than one genetation of map, is an additional 
reason with me for urging it on the public 
attention, even though that which I have to 
offer on the subject is extremely slender. 
But this paper is not meant as a contribu- 
tion ; it is intended merely as a stimulus to 
inquiry, and should it produce this effect, its 
-end will be answered.” 

There is one fact connected with vegeta- 
tion which has been much neglected, but 
which forms an important feature in its 
histury, A great number of plants exist 
which are capable of thriving in a variety of 
climates, Such are the vine and wheat, 
The chance then is that a still greater num- 
ber may be brought to adapt themselves to 
cold or warm regions in like manner. Two 
plants will grow side by side under @ tropi- 
cal sun, one of which will bear transplant- 
ing to the north, while the other will not. 
They are both natives of the same soil. 
Nothing but the most decided and well con- 
ducted experiments should satisfy the na- 
turalist that they cannot equally become 
Reighb in a hardier climate. ‘‘ There 
is no gardener,” says Dr. Mac Culloch, by 
way of persuasion to the horticulturist who 
would reject, off-hand, the hope of effecting 
any such change,—** who does not know 
how many plants he has turned from the 
stove into the green-house ; how many from 
the green-house into the garden or shrub- 
bery, within these twenty, ten, five years ; 
how many, indeed, are almost annually un- 
dergong this migration, including plants of 
which, before those trials, he would not 
have believed in the hardiness. And yet 
the same fears or hesitation coutinue, while, 
periups, not @ year passes in which many 
are not added to those which have under- 
gone this change, a change no less agree- 
able to us than p d ive o fe 
vigour and luxuriunce in the plants them- 
seives. 1 cannot, tor one, forget, that 
when first 1 knew Scotland, there was not a 
plant but the most rude aud burdy attempt- 
ed to be cultivated, or even placed for a 
summer in the open ground; that I first 
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pointed out myself those tenderer 
which I believed capable of enduring that 
climate out ef doors, and that I now see 
every where flourishing in the borders the 
most luxuriant plants of heliotrope, fuchsia, 
verbena triphylla, geraniums, aod nume- 
rous others, replacing the wretched, starved 
specimens formerly nursed with the greatest 
anxiety in green-houses.” 

In tact, ** we do not,” he adds, “ yet 
know what plants, out of the hotter climates 
of the whole world, will bear our climate, 
and it is certain, that without triel we never 
shall know.” Nor do we yet know why 
refuse to live in a rougher atmosphere, ‘The 
conclusion that the cause is, alone, tov low a 
temperature, is but a surmise ; it has been 
put to no unquestionable proof. The effects 
of soil, moisture, light, winds, situation, 
watering, each demands a much more pa- 
tient investigation than up to the present 
day has been bestowed upon them. 

it must be sufficient for us, however, to 
State the object to which Dr. Mac Culloch 
wishes to direct general attention, and in 
the pursuit of whieh there are few persons 
who cannot assist. It is not every one, 
perhaps, who is possessed ef an expefimen- 
tal garden, but there is nc man who cannot 
have his experimental flower-pot, and few 
who have not the leisure to attend to it, 
The tree will grow while the gardener is 
asleep. ‘* To command flowers in greater 
variety and beauty,” says the writer, “ in 
greater luxuriance and profusion ; to render 
the more rare a8 common as the more vul- 
gar, and at a less expense, is a worthy ob- 
ject of horticultural science. To angment 
the variety and beauty of our shrubberies 
is a worthy object ; and he who compares a 
shrubbery of 1700, of almost a century later 
1 might say, with the shrubbery of the pre- 
seut day, will not forget that all this bas 
arisen from exertions even perbaps greater 
in their way than what are here pointed out. 
Have we not also neglected our woods and 
plantations! Have we, at the same time, 
naturalised and rendered common ten, 
five, forest trees since the time of the Ro- 
mans! We surely cannot have arrived at 
our limits, either in power or utilicy, 
the almost innumerable trees of the 
Uf the vine, in another department, I have 
already spoken ; and here, surely, not only 
is the temptation great, but there isa pro- 
spect of success, tor the fact is ascertained. 
No rational economist will desire to see the 
vine become an object of actual rural eco- 
nomy ; but passing by this, much pleasure, 
and even profit, might be derived from such 
improvement in that plant es would admit 
of its use in the manufactare of native wines, 
did they but replace the endless nauseous 
compounds under this name, made from 
fruits that never furnished wine, and never 


and gorgeous India—science would 
passed nature indeed. In assum- | 
7 possibility of such a power, we 
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will, The potatoalso, that I may end these 
slight remarks, is still a tender plant; a 
melancholy fact, far too well known in Scot- 
lend, however little English cultivators may 
be aware of it. If we have produced some 
hardier varieties of certain iruits by care 
and cultivation ; if we have a juneatng ap- 
ple as well as a russet, a summer as @ winter 
pear, who shall say that ao assiduous culti- 
Yation of the potato may not hereafter pro- 
duce a variety that will ripea its roots in 
August instead of October—ripen them be- 
fore a Scottish winter arrives to destroy the 
only dependence of the starving occupauts 
of five rocky Highland acres.” 

As to the “exertions what are here 
pointed out,” as Dr. Mac Culloch says, we do 
not attempt to give them. Though the pur- 
pose of his paper is good, the arguments 
which he uses are conducted in a way not 

intelligible to the reader, whose time 
will not aliow of his perusing them more 
than twice ; and the style which he adopts 
is so very obscure, that we can make little 
of them. Indeed, there are few or no hints, 
of which much advantage can be taken. 
The experimentalist must depeud on his 
own j t, and shape out his own 
course. We think, too, we is hardly any 
occasion for the adoption of so extremely 
diffident a tone as that in which the worthy 
philosopher writes. The subject is either 
worth treating with a much greater degree 
of confidence, or it is not worth treating at 
all. So timid a general must hardly expect 
to lead the arms of science far into a country 
as yet so unsubdued as this. . 
ler the head of ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Royal Institution,” at page 356, will be 
found some remarks, taken from a ‘‘ dis- 
course” of Mr. G. T. Burnett, which form 
an @ ble appendix to the paper of Dr, 
Mac Culloch ; the subject, ‘‘ vegetable meta- 
morphosis.” On the occasion of the de- 
livery of the discourse, ‘* many instances 
were given of the acclimation ts, and 
specimens exhibited of plants, wich haviug 
migrated from various countries, had be- 
come naturalised in 


clover from ten inches to fifty. ‘‘ Who, in 
the wretched sloe, would recognise the pa- 
rent of our most luscious plums? or think 
most luxuriant apples the offspring of 
austere and verjuice crab? Who, io 
almoad’s rough and leathery coat, would 
the rudimeats of the luscious peach ! 
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or, in the thin dark-green and very acrid ~ 
apium graveolens, would know the common 
celery, when, by cultivation, the leaf- 
stalks have grown upwards of five feet in 
leagth, and two inches in diameter, Petioles 
of rhubarb have been cut nearly three feet 
long by six inches in circumference. The 
wild cabbage will weigh, leaves, flowers, 
and all, not quite an ounce. The blossoms 
alone of its offspring, the cauliflower, will 
weigh several pounds, and a cabbage may 
arrive at sixty pounds, The asparagus, sea- 
cale, parsnip, carrot, and potato, have uu- 
dergone equally extraordinary revolutions. 
Indeed, the dominion which man possesses 
over the fruits of the field, seems to be with- 
out limit ; and so great has it been in some 
respects, that, with some latitude of ex- 
pression, many of them may be said to have 
been made by man.” 

Making a selection of the subjects, the 
following may be placed under one head, 
We cull from all parts of the Journal,— 
‘* Detection of potato starch in wheat flour.” 
M. says, that when flour, adul- 
terated with potato starch, is sprinkled upon 
black paper, and examined - a powerful 
lens, or microscope, the starch may be de- 
tected by the brilliancy of its grains.—On 
this subject M. Heori observes, he has tried 
many varieties of flour in this way. It wag 
easy to see certain erpeestinn paints, but the 
proportion could not be to The quan- 
uty of gluten was, therefore, separated and 
compared with that in an unadulterated 
flour, Ihe result was only six and a half 
per cent. in the former, while the latter con- 
tained ten and a quarter, In passing, we 
may observe, that potatos or beans are pro- 
bably by far the most common substances 
with which flour is adulterated in this coun- 
try. At the time the outcry was raised in 
the public prints, which, however, can ne- 
ver be too watchful over the purity of this 
important article of food, on the subject of 
the admixture of powdered granite with 
flour, five suspected specimens of flour were 
sent to an eminent chemist, from separate 
families in London, to be tested, in not one 
ot which could any substance that was not 
purely vegetable, be discovered. 

Test for vegetable and animal matter.— 
Che nitrate of silver is the test which Dr, 
Davy thinks to be one of the best for de- 


;| ecting the presence of organic matter in 


solution. A pure solution of this salt is not 
altered by the sun's rays, butif the minutest 
quantity of vegetable or animal substance 
be dissolved in the water, the solution in 
the sua’s rays will be discoloured. 
Microscopic observations are being car- 
ried to a great extent, and they disclose ex- 
traordinary facts. M.Guibort has applied 
his lens to the grains of starch, and has 
published some curious results on those of 


4 
To such changes, it would seem, we Owe the 
chief of our vegetables, fruits, and flowers.”’ 
Of the alterations which cultivation will pro- ; 
duce in plants, many instances were shown. > 
The leaves of the horse-chestuut tree will | 
measure more than twenty-two inches across ‘ 
those of the polentilla anseriaa upwards o 4 
two feet in length. Fiorina grass, from three | 
inches, will reach to seven feet. Meadow | 


each grain is a distinct vege organ, 
composed of an insoluble skin and an inter- 
nal liquid substance. 

As a proof that neither apple trees nor 
hens are redundent in this country, we may 
note that fourteen thousand bushels of apples 
and sixty-three millions of eggs were im- 
ported from France into England in 1827. 

God did not make the good things of this 


but remained a somewhet porous yet con- 
tinuous substance. But as to this particular 
essential oil, there is an observation of some 
practical value that deserves record. ‘The 
spermaceti (since I do not choose to coin a 
name) is inodorous; and it appears thet 
during this change, the odoriferous princi- 
ple, be that what it may, is destroyed. This 
1s proved by these specimens ; for | did not 
re from a drachm of this ancient oil 


world for fools alone, said a philosopher to 
one who twitted him with inconsistency on 
his loving a good table, Cordially agreeing 
in this sentiment, we make no hesitation in 
extracting a few scraps for our medical 
friends (all philosophers) in the country :— 

“E t of Artichokes,—An effec- 
tual means of increasing the size of arti- 
chokes is to split the stem into four at 
the base of the receptacle, and introduce 
two small sticks in the form of a cross, 
This operation has long been practised in 
the south some years past 
in the neighbourhood of Brussels. It should 
not be carried into effect until the stem has 
attained the height it ought to have.” 

On the ition of Potatos.— 
Potatos, at the depth of one foot in the 
ground, produce shoots nesr the end of 
spring ; at the depth of two feet they ap- 

in the middle of summer; at three 


Not of depth they are yery short, and never 
come to the surface; and between three 
and five feet they cease to vegetate. In 
consequence of observing these effects, seve- 


ral parcels of potatos were buried in a gar- 
den at the depth of three feet and a half, 
and were not removed until after intervals 
of one and two years. They were then 
found without any. appearance of germina- 
tion, and possessing their original freshness, 
firmness, goodaess, and taste.” 

Is it the weight of earth, diminished heat, 
light, or moisture, that occasions the result 
at the depth of three feet? The fact is a 


= curious one. 

t the close of the “ Intelligence,” is 
some account related by a French naturalist, 
of a vegetable taken from the sto- 
mach of a cod, by which it appears, that 
the plants of the fucus kind will spring from 
seed, and grow in the stomach of this fish, 
despite the digestive or any other force of 
the animal. The plants were attached to 
pebbles, which were adhering to the sub- 
stance of the stomach. 

In a second communication to the editor, 
Dr. Mae Culloci, speaking of essential oils, 
his observations on which are worth notice, 
observes, with regard to the ottar of rose,— 
“In some specimens of the ottar of rose, 
which I know to be at least thirty years old, 


more of the odorifereus, alcoholic solution, 
called essence of rose, than a few grains of 
the fresh and liquid oil would have yielded. 
And | conceive, that in perhaps as many 
more years, or less, the whole of the odours 
would have disappeared. This fact 
prove of use to possessors as well as to pur- 
chasers ; since the former ought not to keep 
this oil long, as is commonly dove, nor/the 
latter to purchase, if they have a choice, 
which is concreted.” 

Some farther observations of this gentle 
man are on the subject of the production 
iodine from lichens, to which he wishes 
direct the attention of chemists, and 
obtaining a lilac dye from the berry of 
Portugal laurel, or the black currant, 
process being extremely simple. The 

roduces the best tint, is very pure and bril- 
iant, and will not redden by acids. 

*« As to the black currant, the produce on 
any given piece of land is considerable ; and 
there are collateral purposes in this fruit 
which might render it easier to cultivate it 
to a profit for the sake of the skins in dye- 
ing. The fruit might first yield marketable 
jelly, by the usual process, or might even 
be made into some sort of wine, while the 
marc, in either case, would be the dyer’s 
material.” 

Mr, C. H. Weston, in the next paper, 
writes with a degree of ease ond a freshness 
of manner on the subject of the manufacture 
of indigo, which will render his paper ex- 
tremely agreeable to those, who are practi- 
cally interested in pursuits connected with 
this important article of commerce. Jo such 
we refer the whole of it ; to them it will be 
more germain than it is to us. 

We cannot review reviews, and therefore 
pass over a notice of a work on medical sta- 
tistics by a Dr. Hawaiys, in the course of 
glancing across which, we observe, (p. 254) 
that the medical geniuses of St. George's, 
consign to'the tomb almost two patients for. 
one of the other London hospitals. If our 
readers, however, should be anxious to form 
some estimate of the qualifications of the 
author in question, to write on a subject 
which, of all others, requires accurate know- 
ledge and great mental powers, they have 


corn, arrow-root, cassava, tapioca, and sago. | the whole has become 
They are not condensable sur pges| om the formaton of th By 
The microscope has already shown, that extracting from it such of the liquidoilas 
; starch is not a homogeneous body, but that | remained, it did not even divide into parts, 
| 


the opportanity of doing so in the 
Poon uniformly found, thet im sin 


the public h are attended by a diminu- 
tion of marriages and births. The great 
inciple is—as the number of men cannot 

their means of subsistence, if men 
live longer, a less number is born, and the 

race is maintained at its due com- 
plement with fewer deaths and fewer births, 


a contingency favourable in every respect to 

happiness, The author illustrates this very 

important principle by. the population re- 
both of England and France.” 

Great principle,” indeed: t 
principle.” It is bard to tell which is the 
greatest ; the illustrator, or the principle 
illustrated. Suppose the state of th of 
any nation of to be at very low ebb. 
Is there a man who will dispute, that 
the energies of this people must be at 
low ebb also, and their power of obtain- 

i ionably low also? 


for, | Naturalists assuredly do not simpli 


encumber themselves wi 


the position) materially in- | become the 


people are better fitted 


resorted to, and births multiply in propor- 
tion. Increased health lengthens the lives 
of the parents, and their powers of maintain - 
ing themselves at a much later period of 
life, are improved. The young to whom 
they have given birth, instead of having the 
maintenance of middle-aged sick parents to 
attend to, and to fetter their own marriages, 
have no care but for themselves, and accord- 
ingly marry, as did their fathers. A conti- 
nuation of the public health, and increased 
population, still enlarge the means of sub- 
sistence, and thus does a hearty and a happy 
nation spread the tide of life to a degree 
almost indefinite. But, according to this 

ting autbor, the health that length- 
ens the lives of the aged, checks the in- 
crease of the young, and tves that 
«due complement,” of “ few deaths and 
few births,” which is a contingency “ favour- 
able in every respect to happiness !"” Though 
these are the words of the reviewer, it is 
sufficient to know, that they are also the pre- 


cise sentiments of this acute medical av- | beg 


tuary; that ‘* long lives,” “ rare births,” 
and ‘due complements,” are the great 
inciple of the exquisite author himself. 
‘hen Dr. Hawkins knows a little more of 
the true of political economy, or 


medical statistics, he will learn, that the due 
complement of increased means of subsist- 
ence is increased tion, and he will 
have learned, from whatever authority 
they are borrowed, that his great principles 
are most uncommonly absurd ones. 

Article 4 we recommend to the perusal of 
our old friends with the leathern wi 
Bats and their allies, by Mr. Burnett. We 
can 7 well of Mr. Burnett as a philoso- 
ney writer, though he has an occasion- 
affectation for ‘‘ haths” and “‘ doths,” 
and new words, Inthose days, when “ all 
beasts formed a single genus, all birds ano- 
ther, all fish a third,’ and so on, bats were 
taken to be birds,—and crows, larks, - 
rows, bats, partridges, quails, and ostri 
were mentioned in one breath, We shall 
do the ist no service by ting 
him with — only of the arguments on 
which Mr. Barnett contends for ‘‘ hw bes- 
tie” ranking in their proper station, and 
for more than this we could not find space. 
nature 
by their discoveries. Since days of 
Linnaeus, in whose time only six ies of 
bats were known, the table of these animals 
has much increased, both in dignity and im- 

e, for “ modern researc have 
added so greatly to their variety and num- 
ber, that the single genus vespertilio hath 
common type of several ; about 
forty being already known, and nearly one 
hundred and fifty species described.” ‘‘ Our 
—w of these animals is still imper- 
ect.” 

While on the subject of animals, we ex- 
tract the following, which we observe is 
taken from the Mag. of Nat. Hist. 

“ Stinging of a Gnat.—On the 25th of 
October lust, and about two o'clock in the 
day, a gnat (culex pipiens) alighted on my 
fore-finger. I held my hand still, and ob- 
served it. It immediately applied its pro- 
boscis to the skin, at the same time movi 
its antenne and hind legs slowly up an 
down, which it continued to do for afew se- 
conds, when it became apparently motion- 
less, resting on its four front legs, with its 
hind ones stretched out in a line with its 
abdomen. 1 now felt a slight sensation 
where the is was inserted, but so 
faint, that, had not my attention been di- 
rected to it, I pay should not have 
noticed it, and this 1 only felt for a second 
or two. The abdomen now began to swell 
gradually ; the influx of the blood being 
clearly visible through its semitransparent 
skin; at the same time a clear watery fluid 
an to ooze from the anus, forming a 
round globule. It bad a curious appearance 
to see blood flowing in at one ead, and water 
out at the other; the drop fell, and another 
formed, the abdomen all the time getting 


larger and Jarger, and redder and redder 


Here, then, is a check upon marriage ; ' 
with poor means of subsistence, and no pro- : 
of increase, the people will hesitate to} t 
families, and the | 
births will be very few. This is the point} 
from which Dr. Hawkins sets out. ‘The| : 
public bealth improves: the spirit and| 
powers of men increase. Food (it is impos- 
sible to dispute 
creases also. The 
for the natural conditions of life, of which 
marriage is one. With increased comforts 
and means of subsistence, marriage is oftener | 


now 

, witha . 

great door 
w my little toper, wi t 

the eat with tee bloody 


gether about one minute on my finger; that 
Bo part of the outer sheath of its 


was inserted beneath the skin; that I did) 


not receive any warning of its intentions 
its pi There was not the slightest 
» inflammation, or mark of any kind left 


much interested with aa account I heard 


the other day of a bird, a species of heron. 


the diamond beetle, &c. are excellent 


1 believe called by Wilson, in his Ornitho- | proof objects. ‘The feet of flies are likewise 


» the Great American Bittern: but, very good.” 


A civil engineer steps in at page 977, to 


what is very extraordinary, he omits to 
mention a most interesting and remarkable | settle the di between Mr. Ivory 
circumstance attending it, which is, that it and Mr. Metace, to which we formesly al- 
has the power of emitting a light from its luded, on the subject of the extrication of 
breast equal to the light of a common toreh, | heat in the condensation of air. The ques- 


‘which illuminates the water, so es to enable | 
it to discover its prey. As this circumstance 
is not mentioned by any of the naturalists 
that I have ever read, 1 had difficulty in be- 
lieving the feet, and took some trouble to 
ascertain the truth, which has been con- 
firmed to me by several gentlemen of un- 
doubted veracity, and especially Mr. 
Franklin Peale, the proprietor of the - 
delphia Museum. (Letter from Philadelphia, 
Oct. 11, 1828.) ” 

« ical Weather Glass.— At 
Schwitzengen, in the post-house, we wit- 
nessed an amusing application of zoological 


knowledge, for the purpose of prognosticat- 
ing the weather. ‘Iwo frogs, of the species | 
rana arborea, are kept in acm jar abou: | 
eighteen inches in height, an 


diameter, with the depth of three or four a solitery 


inches of water at the bottom, and a small | 
ladder reaching to the top of the jar. On 

the approach of dry weather the frogs mount 
the er, but when wet weather is ex- 

pected they descend into the water. These | 
animals are of a bright green, and in their 
wild state here climb the trees in search of 
insects, and make a peculiar singing noise 
before rain, In the jer they get no other 
food than now and then a fly, one of which, 
we are assured, would serve a frog fore 
week, though it will eat from six to twelve 
in a day if it can get them.” 

Mr. J. Curneenr, the maker, speaks well 
of Professor Amitr’s reflecting mic 
in the course of an ample description of it. 
He makes the following ions on test 


objeets 
“ The most delicate test obj are the 


lines on the feathers of ‘or moths’ 


tion is too algebraic for our pages, but the 
civil engineer thus speaketh, alter deciding 
against Mr. Ivory 

‘* Although I can by no means agree with 
Mr, Meikle in conceiving that Mr. ivory has 
written - his papers on this subject in such a 
manner as intentionally to bewilder his read> 
ers ; nor can I, on the other hand, consider 
the former gentleman in use light of a jug- 
gler, with his cups and balls, making a sport 
of science at the expense of his opponent ; 
yet I certainly think it e matter of 
that a man of Mr. lvory’s re~ 
putation should continue to persevere in the 
assertion of doctrines so utterly untenable, 
instead of candidly coufessing what the tri-. 
bunal of the public must eventually con- 


six inches in demn. ‘The present case, however, is not 


instance of an eminent mathema- 
tician being found out committing palpable 
errors im reasoning on i. subjects, 
Amapg others, the great John Bernoulli, 
though of penetration and 
city almost superhuman, into what incon- 
sistent absurdities was he not sometimes led 
in the investigation of physical problems!” 
We have not quite concluded with the 
Journal, but shall return to it next week, 


VETERINARY PROFESSION, 


had been 


masons’ Tavern, for the purpose of consider- 
communications which 


ing the 


490 BITTERN.—BAROMETER MICROSCOPE. 
until the second drop fell. The abdomen 
wes ; atural | some easily demonstrated, and otbers more 
/ n, to| difficult to be seen, and then only with the 
, and | most powerful reflectors, and seen to the 
aring | best advantage by the ~~ end uncon- 
cargo. | densed light of the lamp. The light must 
must further observe, the insect was alto-| be so arranged, that the rays will pass 
| | through them in an oblique direction ; also 
tial to, in some positions not a line will be 
tig seen, when a little variation of the light may 
a render them periectly distinet, The hair of 
d |@ mouse is a very good test object: it is best 
at was perceptible. ew by daylight, the most difficult paris 
' The following is also from the same of which are longitudinal lines in the trans- 
source | parent part of the hair, which high 
: ** The Great American Bittern.—I was| powers. The hair of the bat seal are 
es also five tests. The lines on the scales of 
Opaque 
Ow Wednesday evening, 8th,a 
General Meeting of gentlemen belonging to 
[the above profession was beld in the Free- 


VETERINARY MBETING. 


made Governors and Medical Exa- 
mining mittee, respecting the exami- 
nation of Veterinary Students, and also for 
the Re of adopting such measures as 
might be deemed expedient for the benefit 
of the veterinary profession in 
On the motion of Mr, Cuerny— 
Mr. Fexwick was unanimously called to 
the 
e CnarnMan briefly stated ‘objects 
of the meeting, premising, that he had only 
Come to the meeting with the intention of 
being a listener. Since he had been called 
to the chair, however, he would endeavour 
to acquit himself to the satisfaction of those 
around iim ; and hé, ia return, begged that 
gentlemen, in the course of their speeches, 
would keep to the question, and avoid every 
thing that bed & personal tendency.—(Ap- 


se.) 
Mr. Cuenny rose, and said, that he was 
of opinion the best thing to be done would 
be to read the memofial addressed by the 
ession to the governors, and the corre- 
ndence arising therefrom, as by thet 
means évety one would be put in full pos- 
session of the facts and bearings of the case. 
The authenticity of these documents 

{ ies of which were published in 7'he 
ier and Naturalist) having been agreed 

to, they were read accordingly. They went 
to show that a system of exclusion was acted 
upon at the College, by which the veteri- 
nary practitioner was totally deprived of 
power in its man t, and craved the 
concurrence of the Governors and Medical 
Examining Committee to allow of another 
committee being formed, to consist of six 
veterinary surgeons, for the purpose of ex- 
amining veterinary students as to their fit- 
ness to become practitioners. The memo- 
rial also embraced some other important 
points. To this application, in May last, 
an answer was reternéed, dated from the 
Veterinary College, in which the 
writer, Mr. Edward Coleman, states, that 
although the measure of the veterinary sur- 
geons had been recommended to the medi- 
cal committee of the College, yet the memo- 
rial had not been favourably received, and 
that a meeting of governors had passed a 
- negative to the prayer of the memo- 


Mr, Coceman rose, after the report had 
been read, and laboured to vindicate himself 
before the insulted and incensed profession, 
from the direct charges which had been 
published against him, touching his dupli- 
city in the character of a proffered i 
between > and the Directors of this In- 
stitution, He hoped eve rson present 
was satisfied that be had does his duty. He 
was convinced that to agitate the question 
further at present would not, by any means, 
promote the interests of profession.— 


Hear, hear, from one or two persons.) The 
which had been far 
from securing a benefit to the pupil and the 
profession, enforced, in his opinion, a pe+ 
nalty, inasmuch as it inflicted two exami- 
nétions—one by the medical committee, and 
the other by the veterinary. Mr. Coleman 
- went into details relative to the exa- 

ation of pupils, and concluded a length- 
ened justification of his conduct, in which 
even his ingenious sophistry failed for once 
to satisfy his hearers, by disclaiming ~ 
wish lo possess a monopoly at the College, 
confessed his willingness to again co-operate 
with the profession generally for its benefit, 
But as this speech was not received with 
that applause which his i of as: 
sistance have usually elicited, and as the 
meeting showed no iutention of making him 
their advocate again, Mr. Coleman thought 
fit to retire, though requested to remain, 
in order that he might have an tunity 
of answering such charges as, in course 
of debate, might be brought against him.— 
However, he thought proper to retire! ‘ 

Mr. Cuerry stated, that nothing which 
had just fallen from Mr. Coleman had direct 
reference to the point at issue, and proceed- 
ed to lay down the complaints of the pro» 
fession, and condemn the College system 
Lectures, he said, were given, for the ade 
mission to which, twenty guineas were paid ; 
it was no doubt as a permanent fee ; but it 
was « notorious fact, that gentlemen rarely 
attended more than one course. Moreover, 
there were no ‘‘ demonstrations.” He 
ged pardon, he had just heard thet Mr, 
Sewell, of the College, had given one that 
day ; but it only lasted ten minutes.— (Great 
laughter.) He should move, asa ution, 
“That this meeting receive, with regret 
and disappointment, the comm 
which have just been read.” 

The Cuarrnman, in putting the resolus 
tion, said, he was sorry that such a painful 
ee fell to his bands. 

The resolution having been seconded, 
was put and carried unanimously. : 

Mr. Cuerry again rose, and proposed a 
resolution to the following effect, “* That 
from the denial given to the claim of Ve- 
terinary Su to participate in the 
examination of pupils as to their fitness to 
become practitioners ; and, moreover, from 
the fact of Veterinary Surgeons being even 
excluded from ing subscribers to the 
Institution called the Veterinary College; 
it appears to be the fixed determination of 
the parties conducting and directing that 
establishment, to shake off their conuexion 
with the general body of practising Vete- 
riuary Surgeons.” 

Me. C. Crank, in seconding this resolus 
tion, stated his firm opinion, that as the Col- 
lege rulers had now completely 
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the profession, ought not to expect 
their own proper course undeviat- 


ey Tuomerson asked if the College had 
really refused to recognise the practitioner, 
by not receiving -his subscription. 
Mr. Cuseny answered in the affirmative, 
ing, that those veterioary practitioners, 
obtained ission, were some 
or other turned out. 
tr. W. Goopwin, Veterinary Surgeon to 


who 


_VETERINARY MEETING. 


The Cuatnmaw said he should be happy 
to subscribe 100i. towards the formation of 
an independent Board of Examiners, and a 
new and efficient school.—( Applause.) 

Mr. W. Goopwin expressed himself in 
similar terms, 


doubt. i 
The Cuaramawn said, that by the present 


mode of conducting examinations at the 
eliege, great facilities were given to un- 
skilful persons to practise. These persons, 
by merely paying a fee, received a certifi- 
cate from medical ing which, 

iers of 


it is the opinion of this meeting, that by the 
proceedings of the College rulers, the gross- 
est indignity has been offered to the veteri- 
fi 
some desul conversation, 

Mr. J. Turner said, that by passing such 
&@ sweeping censure, the meeting was not 
discriminating between fr’ nds and foes. 

A Country Practitioner defended his 


meeting could not entertain any resolution 
disclaiming the College without knowing 
what resolutions were to follow. 
The original motion was then withdrawn, 
and the amendment put and carried. 
Another resolution to the effect that the 
veterinary profession being thus situated, 
the t meeting deemed it 
to adopt such measures as might be best cal- 
culated for its interest, Mr. Child characte- 


rised as puerile and absurd.—(A laugh.) 
. Mr, then 


partial conduct in the chair, after which an 
adj nt took place to Wednesday next, 
July 22, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, at six 
in the evening.—From a Correspondent, 


The members of the veterinary pro- 
fession appear at last to be roused to a 
proper feeling of their situation, and seem 
resolved to shake off their dependence on 
the miserable trading company at St. Pan- 
cras. This may be considered as the first 
independent meeting that has ever taken 
place amongst them, and it behoves them to 
be careful that their future measures are 
such as will lay a solid foundation for the 
government and improvement of the pro- 
fession. Its members, and, indeed, the 
public in general, are well aware of the 
great necessity of a change in the mode of 
educating pupils, and nothing short of a new 
establishment for that purpose can be the 
result of these proceedings. 

Tar Lancer, the “ Farrier and Nator- 
alist,” and Mr. C. Clark’s ‘‘ Exposure of 
Abuses at the College,” have mainly contri- 
buted to a proper understanding on the sub- 
ject; and it is satisfactory to remember 
that the Lancer’s exertions for years past, 
in the cause of veterinary reform, are now 
producing the effect which has been all 
along contemplated. The independent mem- 
bers of the profession need only to unite, 
and persevere with firmness, to ensure ul- 
timate success over the trickery which has 
too long prevailed at the head of affairs. 


wih 
| aminers be chosen from the of 
Tt | the veterinary profession, wi we 
: | Srant certificates ;” and supported the reso- 
lution by observing, that such a body had 
a much better right to issue certificates than 
the College, which, in fact, was only a trad- 
W. also spoke in support 
of the resolution. 
: . the King, moved that the papers, which 
; formed the ground of the charge against the 
College be read. 
From these it appeared that the system} Mr. Viwes said he would give any mea- 
: of utter exclusion was established beyond a} sure his support that had improvement for 
ts end, 
| After some discussion, the resolution was 
The ks of the meeting were then 
voted to the Chairman for his able and im- 
former times. (Heat.) He also spoke of 
the urgent necessity there existed for the 
.s professors teaching operations, that the pu- 
pils might not mistake a vein for an artery, 
ashe had witnessed. (Hear, hear, and ap- 
Mn Youarz said, that if such a resolu- 
‘i tion as the present were to pass, all con- 
’ nexion between the yeaaiane and the 
F College would cease. It came, then, to two 
questions—would the profession be bettered 
by such a connexion being broken, and was 
; it prepared to meet the circumstances that 
; would naturally follow such a step? He 
should substitute, as an amendment, That | 
brethren in the country from any harge of 
deficiency of talent. . 
Mr. Cuiip seconded the amendment, the 
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CASE OF PERYORATION OF THE sTOMACH 
AND @SOPHAGUS, WITH BRIEF REMARKS, 


By Mazsuart Hatt, M.D. 


Tar little girl had been subject, from a 
very early period after its birth, to attacks of 
bronehitis. Early in April it became affect- 
ed with pertussis, The symptoms of bron- 
chial and pulmonary inflammation called for 


ces were carefully 
elbank and myself. The 

surface was extremely pallid, but 
was little or no emaciation. The 


into the right cavity of the 

1 portion of venous blood was 

The source of this was carefully 

A small part of the pleura imme- 

diately adjacent and above this spot, extend- 

ing u over the convex surface of the 

vertebra, was found perfectly removed by 

erosion; the subjacent veins had been 

opened by the same process, and their blood 

; the nerves were left entire, as 

tifully dissected. Proceeding 

the examination, there was found at a 

part which corresponded with these appear- 

ances, an opening that penetrated into the 
esophagus; and through 


escaped into the abdomen, through a large 
Orifice at its most dependent part. On fur- 
ther examination of the state of the cesopha- 
— stomach, the mucous membrane was 

uniformly reduced to a gelatinous 
mass ; the textures constituting the former 
were pierced by an irregular opening, of a 
size less than that of a pea; the peritoneum 
Covering the latter was destroyed to a con- 
siderable extent, but there were no appear- 
ances of disease about the edges of either 


orifice. The head was not examined. The 
other viscera presented no unnatural appear- 


ances. 

The case thus briefly detailed, leads to 
some remarks of great interest :— 

1. It cannot be doubted, that in this case 
the perforations of the esophagus and of the 
stomach resulted from the action of the 
gastric juices after death. ‘This appears to 
be proved by the eroded state of the adja- 
cent parts. This fact may, therefore, 
regarded as established by the present and 
similar cases. 

2. It is equally certain, that there is one 
special disease or disorder of infants which 
leads to similar results, as stated in the in- 
teresting and valuable paper of Dr. John 
Gairdner, in the Transactions of the Edin- 
burgh Medico-Chirurgical 

3 


11, 

3. It isa point of the utmost im 
to state in the account of post-mortem ap- 
pearances, at what precise period after death 
the examination was made ; and it might be 
useful sometimes to make the examination at 
two distinct periods, taking care not to dis- 
turb the parts at the first. It is quite plain, 
that, had the parents of the little girl whose 
case has been given earlier consented to en 
examination of it, some of the appearances 
which have been described would not have 
been observed. 

4. It would be interesting to make a series 
of observations on rabbits and other animals, 
with a view of determining the circum- 
stances which favour or oppose the erosion 
of the stomach by the gastric juice. The 
observations made by Dr. W. Philip, in the 
third edition of his singularly admirable work 
on the Vital Functions, pp. 131, 132, ap- 
pear to be too general on this point, 

5. We might possibly employ the gastric 
juice in the minute dissectivn of the nerves, 
since this texture appears to resist the ac- 
tion of this agent, whilst that of the other 
parts is destroyed by it. The fact itself is 
mentioned by M. Cruveilhier, in his Méde- 
cine Pratique, cahier i. p. 143.—Ed, Med, 
and Surg. Journal. . 


CASE OF SPINA BIFIDA, 
By Witttam Law, Esq., F.R.S.E. 


Tus child was a male, rather more than 
two months old, and the , of a hemi- 
spherical form, two inches in diameter, was 
in the usual situation on the lower part of 
the lumbar region. This was about the 20th 
of September ; and a few days after, when 
the mother agreed to have it punctured, [ 
proceeded to do so with a lancet. ‘The in- 
strument was pushed into the most promi- 
nent part near the middle, and on this oc 
casion seemed to enter a membranous cap- 


of and threo, and 
then two leeches were applied to the chest | 
on two successive days, with other remedies 
usual in such cases. This was followed by 
exhaustion, with reaction, the countenance | 
rerying, being sometimes pallid and cold, | 
sometimes flushed, and the pulse fre- | 
quent and jerking. Soon after the second | 
application of leeches, there were also fre- | 
quent fits of convulsion, for which a cold | 
lotion was applied to the head; and the| 
warm bath was used frequently. The hy- | i 
drargyrum cum creta was administered, | 
. with.a mild, nutritious diet. There was no 
sickness, no diarrhoea. After a variable state 
of things, this little crash sank and ex- 
pired, having lingered eight days. 
the body until the fifth day after death. | 
= 
bronchie were clogged with mucus, and the | 
lowest lobe of each lung was hepatised. 
poruon of the contents of the stomach flowed 
On raising this organ. At the same moment Po 
the rest of the contents of the stomach ‘ 
em- 
‘ite, q 
ul- 
has 


net from the outer skin ; the swell- 
was more then helf emptied of a thin 
uid mixed with blood, which ap- 
w from the divided edges. A 
of adhesive plaster was put on 


@ piece of pusteboard, quilted with 
in a circular form, bound over the part 
aroller. The child did not seem much 
ected by what was done. Three days 
after, the pasteboard being removed, the 
swelling was found of its original size, when 
the water was again drawn off at a new 
ing, and the pasteboard applied as be- 


b a 


i id a fold of linen and flannel, | pus 


SPINA BIFIDA.—VITAL PRINCIPLE. 


with the nerves ;” bot I cannot say I could 
perceive any remarkable change, or such an 
one as to induce me to remit the trea t. 
On dissection, I found, exterior to 
spinal sheath, 9 distinct cavity wherethe 
hed lodged ; but whether communicat- 
ing with that canal by a small opening, I 
cannot, from a little injury done in clearing 
out the matter, be quite certain. There 
was a slight appearance of extravasation be+ 
neath the cyst, but I did not, in dissecting, 
perceive any fractare of the ligaments or 
bones, if such took place when the snap was 
heard, and which might have let the purulent 


done, but I changed the past 
piece of circular cork, which, having a slight 
projecting rim on the edge of the surface 
ied to the tumour, and a strap of adhe- 
ve plaster across, remained more steadil 
on. the part. After the fitst occasion, 
twice made the openings more to the side 
of the tumour, lest I might bring on ulcera- 
tion where the integument was so thin as to 
be almost vesicular ; but after a few appli- 
eations of the cork compress, this precau- 
tion became quite unnecessary, as great 
thickening took place at this part. 
It was seldom 
simple tightening of the roller over the com- 
answering every purpose. The tu- 
mour had become flat, projecting scarcely 
a, an inch from the surface, not 
ging pendulous, and was in its exterior 
#0 thick and unyielding, as to afford no 
space within for a fluid, which, if any now 
remained, must have been quite beneath the 
level of the surface. A too frequent evaca- 
ation of the feces (which in themselves 
seemed all along healthy) had ceased, and 
even a constant discharge of urine, which at 
first gave bad of ultimate success, had 


now necessary to puncture, | mig’ 


think, I ought not to have continued the 
, when I found pus discharged from 
the puncture. The absence still of all bad 
symptoms rendered it probable that there 
did not then, et least, exist any connexion 
with the important part ben ; but the 
fear, on the other hand, of allowing the pros 
trusion of the former bag, at what 
ight now have been an ulcerated aperture, 
a trust in the law of the system, that matter, 
when formed generally, tends to the sur- 
face, and a hope that the cavity in which it 
existed might diminish at i 
made me, in choosing between two evils, 
believe it sefer to keep the part reduced as 
it was, rather than expose it to the irrita- 
tion of mechanical friction, which it must 
have undergone from its situation on the 
exterior of the body. 
In similar circumstances, that is, if the 


been quite corrected. ‘he skin in general | ing 


became mottled, like that of most healthy 
infauts, and, in short, the case in every re- 
spect proceeded with prospects beyond 
what could have been anticipated. 

Nothing seemed now remaining to be 
done, but te preserve for a short while the 
ground which had been gained. About the 
third week of October, however, seme in- 
crease reappeared in the part; the fluid dis- 
charged by puncture was thick ; and at the 
next Cacaler on the 24th, had become pu- 
fulent. Still, however, let it be observed, 


the little patient seemed unaffected consti- 
tutionally, and I was mueh surprised, on the 
26th, to be informed of its death, with no 
other 


than that about forty-eight 
hours before, when its clothes were chang- 
ing, something was heard to snap or give 
Way, as it were, about its person, compared 
in sound to that caused by the fracture of 
anut. From this time the mother, in her 
homely idiom, said it was much “ distressed 


thickening, would be apt to leave Nature 
in this stage more to her own course; but 
the account of my error, if such it was, may 
prove beneficial to others on a like occesion, 
—Read at Ed. Med. Chirur. Soc. , 


THE VITAL PRINCIPLE. 


To the Editor of Tux Laxcrr. 
Sir,—The iasertion of former 
communication has tempted me to trespass 
ageiu upon your paticnce, I much 
doubt whether you will think i 
ance of the subject{a sufficient y for - 
its length. I allude to Mr. Dermat’ theory 
of the ** organic materiality of the mind! 
There have appeared sundry objectors to his 
theory, but none of so mueh importance as 
Mz, Thomas, inasmuch as Le has superadded 


— 
ar 
fg 
‘ fore. | matter in upon the spinal chord. Some cons 
siderable injury, however, may have taken 
To | place at this time. I took a passing view 
. lof the abdominal viscera, which seemed 
| healthy. 
| On further reflection, I am inclined to 
An 
| 
treatment unexpectedly produced the su 
purative action, the inflammation 
beyond the mere desirable adhesive 
| 
| 


ee 


st 


THE VITAL PRINCIPLE... 


objections an original Le exclu- 

his own, not having consulted (he 
says} either books or persons on the sub- 
” Your last correspondent, Mr. Vines, 
ag.confined his observations entirely to Mr. 
Thomas and his theory, and I have still to 
learn what Mr, Vines’s opinions are, as they 
have not yet made their appéarance ; they 
ibly will, at a future time, as he has 
mised to continue the subject. Mr, 
Dermott would make it appear, that the 
human mind is as clearly a function of the 
brain, as the secretion of bile is a function 
of the liver, urine of the kidneys, or any 
other material fuaction of the animal ma- 
chine; that. the cortical part of the brain is 
subservient to the medullary part, inasmuch 
as the former is the seat of birth to certain 
qualities, which afterwards become diffused 
or circulated through the medullery part and 
éven the nervous system, and in w their 
effects become perfectly 
. In this view of the subject Mr. Dermott 
stops short at the brain as the first cause, the 
primum mobile of the mind ; for although he 
admits the existence ofa soul, it nevertheless 
lies “ dormant” during the period of the natu- 
ral life of the mind, and is only called into 
** existence ” at the death of the said mind, 
and then becomes answerable for all the 
and evil deeds done by the body, with 
which it has had nothing further to do than 
quietly’ to sleep away its time in its own 
— “ dormitory,” in some corner of the 


Mr. takes another view of the 
subject. He “ maintains that the vital 
re operates immediately upon the 

in, and intermediately upon all other 
ah of the human system ; that the brain 

the machine, as it were, by which the 

rations of the mind are made manifest, 
and that this mind is identical with the vital 
principle.” “But this immortal human prin- 
ciple cannot exist separate from deity, un- 
¢lothed by or independent of matter ; it is 
not the soul, however, but is a constituent 
of what will hereafter form an incorrupt and 
immortal soul, He cannot agree with Mr. 
Dermott, that what is commonly called the 
soul is “* dormant” during life, or that it bas 
any “ representative.”’ He believes that 
the vital principle of a new and glorious 
body after death is of itself active and ener- 
getic during its mundane existence ; that it 
conceives, reflects, and acts, and for its con- 
teptions, reflections, and actions, is alone 
Tesponsible, and will be rewarded according 
to the deeds done in the animal or mortal 
body. He believes also that the soul isa 
substantial body, but spiritual ; but he can- 
not believe with Mr, Dermott, that when 
the brain dies, the individual's existence 
is continued ® by the “ dormant soul.” He 


‘thimks that the soul at death drops the husk 


or shell by which it is enclosed, and be- 
comes reinvested in a new body, subject to 
no deterioration, avd that its own existence 
is continued, freed from connexion with the 
avimal or mortal body. And, further, that 
this immortal body, in appearsace, 
and, in fact, in every thin ient for 
identity with the mortal body, will hold the 
same relation to surrounding objects in the 
world to come, as Adam did at his creation 
and before the Fall; hence he infers that 
heaven is a place, not.a state of being. 

Here Mr. Thomas involves himself in a 
world of contradictions. First, he identi- 
fies the mind and vital pacine as one, but 
this is not the soul. Becon ly, he cannot 
a that the soul is “‘ dormant” duri 
life, or that it bas any ‘ representative, 
Thirdly, that the vital principle after death 
is alone responsible for the deeds done in 
the mortal body. Fourthly, that the soul is 
a substantial body, (but spirituel,) and thet 
at death it d the husk or shell by which 
it is oidliaie and becomes reinvested in 
new body, freed from connexion with the 
animal or mortal body. How Mr, Thomas 
can reconcile these, ] am ata loss to con- 
ceive, The soul it is which lives after 
death, but the mind or vital principle (which 
he clearly separates from the soul) is to be 
fewended or punished, as having been 
active principle during life. To my m 

is is co rating Mr. Dermott’s posi- 
tion, that the soul is dormant during life. 
He cannot believe also with Mr. Derm 
that when the brain dies the “ individual’s 
existence is continued by the soul ; that it 
is not scriptural, that it is unphilosophical 
and untrue. I would have sam Mr. 


Thomas, before making such a sweepi 
assertion, to have read the Scriptures vite 
attention, and more especially the following 
words of God himself, the Creator and Sa- 
viour: “ I am the resurrection and the 
life ; he that believeth in me, though he w 
dead, ys shall he live; and he that /Jivet 
and 


lieveth in me, shall never die.” 
John xi. 25, 26. This renders it unne- 
cessary to advert to the “ unphilosophical ” 
and untrue ; for it is most unequivocally as- 
serted by the Deity himself, that the “ in- 
dividual” that lives and believes in him, 
shall never experience an interruption of 
existence; and by the mouth of bis a 
he declares, that when his natural body 
dies, the individual continues his existence 
as a spiritual body, Peul—i Cor, xv, 
44. Therefore Mr. Dermott is strietly 
correct when he says the individual's ex- 
istence is contin at the death of the 
brain, however incorrect he may be, as far 
ae the soul’s being dormant during 
life. 


I be asked, wheth 
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have any or doctrine of my own to 
promulsste I certainly be- 
ieve in certain ions and doctrines not 
| meer received, but I confess I cannot 
any originality or exclusive right in 

them, for I have gathered them from 
** books and persons,” that is, I have adopt- 
ed those opinions which appear to be 
founded on facts and reason, and have dis- 
carded those that are not so supported ; and 
if prejudice is but put aside, this becomes 
an easy task, for (in the language of a most 
truly enlightened author) “‘ when truth is 
at hand, all things concur in giving it sup- 
_ By fairly stating my own doctrine, 
shall ps better show in what particu- 
lars | differ from the above gentlemen, and 
lay it fully open to refutation and confirma- 
tion. My belief, then, is shortly this. 
*“:That the brain and nerves govern the 
whole body, intermediately, by a circulation 
of their own peculiar fluid, as the heart and 
its vessels build up and nourish the body, in- 
termediately, by blood. That this fluid 
is eliminated in the cortical part of the 
brain, and diffused through the medullary 
, “even to the nervous system ;” that 
the nee of this fluid is necessary to the 
‘well-being of every the minutest part of the 
animal machine ; that this fluid is receptive 
of that principle known by the name of life ; 
that this principle, or life, is derived wholly 
and solely from the Deity, and is continually 
emanating from him ; that it is the soul, or 
the spiritual part of man (which is indeed 
the very man, the mind, the individual) that 
conceives, reflects, and acts; that it 
manifests itself outwardly by means of the 
brains ; that external impressions are made 
manifest to it by means of the nerves and 
brain (but this only intermediately); that 
the soul, or man, is a free agent, receiving 
good from his Maker as he is willing to re- 
ceive it, and doing evil in proportion as he 
rejects good ; that when the existence of the 
natural body ceases, the man takes on his 
spiritual existence, and is judged; i.e. he 
finds himself in that state of happiness or 
misery, as his own will hath determined 
for, contrary to Mr, Thomas’s opinion, I 
k upon both heaven and hell as states not 
places); for so far as the ‘ individual” 
wills or loves good and truth, so far is he 
in bappiness ; and so far as he rejects 4 
from the love or will of doing evil, so far he 
is miserable; so that the individual goes 
into that state, that his love or ruling passion 
wills him to be in, This then is the doc- 
trine to which anatomy, physiology, nature, 
and Scripture, have t me to subscribe, 
for I disagree entirely in the idea of Mr. 
Vines, that the subject is lost sight of, phy- 
siologically, “ by calling in the aid of sacred 
writ.” However, it will be seen that much 
of what I consider to be the truth is to be 


found in the theories of Mr; Dermott and 
Mr. Thomas, but that the conclusion I draw 
from the same facts is somewhat different. 
Nevertheless, I may be wrong, may be 


a small compass the observations he wishes 
to make, we may probably insert them, but 
there the controversy must end.—Ep, L. 


THE VITAL PRINCIPLE.—-VACCINATION, 


To the Editor of Tax Lawcer. 


Sin,—I have no desire to enter the lists 
with Mr. Dermott, the Divine, or Mr. 
Thomas, which last, by-the-by, in spite of 
many “ effects defective,” is obviously the 
best informed, and the ablest disputent of 
the three. Nor have I the least inclination 
to tilt with the redoubtable champion of the 
vitality of the blood ; who, notwithstanding 
his obscurity, bas a little ingenuity, and a 

lentiful of knowledge of the labours of 

is if it be not profaning the 
memory of Haller, Hunter, and a host of 
magnates, to class them with such ‘* small 
deer” as Mr, Coleman’s assistant. 

It is really amusing to witness the com- 
placency with which Mr. Coleman’s assist- 
ant accuses Mr. Thomas of “ stating posi- 
tions, and starting objections, to serve his 
own pu ;” but it is alarming when he 
threatens to deal with the ‘‘ two first, re- 
serving the remainder for a future occasion.” 
Not less artless is his declaration, that 
** medical men make assertions, and then 
attempt to reason on them as if they were 
true.” Does it not occur to the assistant 
veterinarian, that he himself has done little 
else than “* attempt to reason on assertions 
as if they were facts,” ever since he became 
a benighted wanderer in the pathless fields 
of physiology? Take, for example, the 


followin raph from his last lucw' 
tion. “The blood, then, of animals, as 


2+ 
f | 
1] 
| in the right ; and if it can be made appear 
|so, 1 shall be the first to acknowledge it; 
| but the facts and arguments (at least what I 
think to be such) upon which I found my 
| belief, cannot be included within the limits 
of this paper, I shall therefore defer the 
| further consideration of this subjec until I 
| understand whether what I have already 
Lg | advanced be thought worthy of an inquiry, 
In the mean time, 
| | 
our 
XX. 
4 June 4, 1829. 
/ If our Correspondent will compress within 
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they have found a mare’s nest ? 
Lancet is universally read, and fre- 
woted, but like every other work, 
jonally suffer from the circum- 


The obscurity of the first member of the 
sentence might, but for the succeeding one, 


uncertainty. 


‘ perspicuity, if he had not given his own, in- 
opinions 


stead of the of the medical world. 

The knowledge of the best informed of 
the profession is, that if vaccination be pro- 
perly performed, the patients are, in a vast 
majority of cases, secure from variolous con- 
ion ; that if, after complete vaccination, 
pot = mer should have a disease called 

-pox, it is very rarely proved to be so, 
but is either varicella, or disease so far 
differing from variola, as to be denominated 

i small-pox. 

Mr. Laming says his purpose is to pro- 
voke “* such communications as the import- 
ance of the subject demands ;” I think his 
assertion (however diffidently expressed) 
demands contradiction, because it is un- 
true, 


remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Broomssvay Dispexsany.—Mr. Samuel 

Cooper, the author of the “Surgical Dic- 

tionery,” and editor of the ‘* Study of Me- 

dicine,” has been elected Surgeon to this 

Anstitution by an overwhelming majority of 

the Governors. 
No, 307, 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL;—MORE “ HOLRE- 
AND-CORNER SURGERY” —MR. TYRRELL’S 


SECRET OPERATION. . 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Strn,—Having paid the regular fee for the 

tice of this hospital, I flatter myself 1 am 
duly entitled at least to a small share of 


Y | the benefits to be derived therefrom, if any 


benefits there be. The subject to which [ 
would wish the claim of your attention, is 
an operation for cataract a by Mr. 
Tyrrell on Friday last. Now, Sir, it is as 
notorious among the pupils as the sun at 
, and which you are as well ac- 
quainted with as myself, that there is a 
theatre attached to the hospital for the re- 
ception of those patients who hive to un- 
operations ; that there is a board placed 
in the surgery, for the of 
against it a notice of such i 


» wil 
g the hour of performance, which ought to be 


one e’clock ; but, Sir, there has been in this 
instance a base deviation from the usual cus- 
tom, and a vile dereliction of the common 
practices of thisinstitution, No patient was 
up in the surgery is operation, 
and before the hour of one arrived,* 1 was 
— that an operation had been per- 
, (without an i notice be 
given of in one of the words few 
vourite dressers only, and the “ long fellow,” 
(Joseph Henry Green, as he has been heard 
to term himself) were present, and such of 
the pupils who happened to be on the spot 
at the time. The fact speaks for itself, the 
dirty trick is easily accounted for. Mr. 
lyrrell is surgeon to an Eye infirmary, where 
pupils are invited to attend, not gratuitously, 
but by first forking out the slippery 
Sit mihi fes audita loqui. Ophthalmic sur- 
gery is considered a part, and an essential 
part, of the student’s education, and which 
the candidate for a surgeon’s diploma finds 
out, when he before the tribunal of 
Liberals in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I con- 
clude, Sir, by stating that I was not the only 
one disappointed by this secret piece of 
business ; and had we ever anticipated such 
an operation without any previous notice 
being given of it, how long might we have 
crept the dark and intricate mazes 
which lead to some more expanded crevice, 
to behold the still existence of the Bat sy ~ 
tem flourishing among the dust and cobweb s? 
I will answer the question myself ;—time 
without mind. 


Your obedient servant, 
A Puri. 


2K 
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es that of plants, (termed sap,) possesses a 
Sat 
and vegetable bodies, and, at the same time, 
of supporting the functions of the organic] 
textures to which it belongs,” &c. &c. pur 
in you only, 
joes not Mr. Vines physiology 
enicx’s Excrescence, there he will 
company with the “‘ eminent 
a several of whom, like Mr. Vine 
stance 0 ing made accountabie 
sins of its correspondents. 1 am afraid it 
ain would incur this awkward responsibility, if 
the following passage were quoted as the 
bes knowledge of the editor, instead of the 
put opinion of Mr. says, the 
, medical world are, I believe, very generall 
convinced of their early error, of ascribin 
to vaccination a preventive influence agains™ 
variola, and now content themselves with 
merely employing it as a preparative to that 
disease.” | 
* make it a matter of doubt, = i meant | 
that the medical world were confirmed - 
their error, or emerged from the mazes of 
I could his want of| 


SCRIBBLING DUBS. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, July 18, 1829. 


Or all the medical scribes who have la- 
Doured to disgrace the literature of this 
country, there are none equal in infamy and 
servility to the base tools and Duss, by 
whom a certain portion of the medical press 
‘has been conducted. What abuse that we 
have exposed, have not these miserable and 
dirty revilers attempted to justify? What 
robbery, inflicted on the unfortunate student, 
have they not attempted to peiliate? What 
indignity, offered to the general practitioner, 
have they not endeavoured to encourage? 
The monopolising by-laws of the College of 
Surgeons—the old-maidish vanity of the 
College of Physicians—the frauds upon me- 
dical pupils, by the Old Hags—the pilfer- 
ings of the Bars,—and the cruelties, the 
horrible cruelties, practised in our hospitals, 
have all been themes of admiration, with 
these impudent and malignant literary ruf- 
fians, Fraud and falsehood have been their 
food, but the wretches now find, that their 
meal is a scanty one, and that they are neg- 
lected and despised by theit unprincipled 
employers. When we endeavoured to ob- 
tain for the inquiring student a better intel- 
lectual repast at the hands of his teacher,— 
when we endeavoured to lessen the suffer- 
ings of the miserable objects groaning in 
the wards of our hospitals,—when we en- 
_deavoured to procure for the great body of 
the profession their undoubted rights in 
their College,—what was the conduct of 
our worthy contemporaries of the medical 
press? Why, they seconded our exertions, 
by an almost endless out-pouring of venom- 
ous attacks against private character. On 
this subject we have long remained silent, 
as we were fully resolved, by making no at- 
tempt to stem the torrent of abuse with 
which we were assailed, to expose to the 
profession,- and to the public, the inef- 


fable insignificance and feebleness of our 
foes, The evening zephyr has not been 
less injurious to the forest osk, then have 
been the whistlings of these slanderers, 
to this immutably established Joarnel. 
The success, the extraordinary, the wun- 
precedented success, which has attend- 
ed our exertions, will, we hope, prove 
a beacon, a monument of promise to all 
journalists who may commence their career 
with a resolute determination to pursue, in 
the discharge of their duty,‘ one uncom- 
promising, undeviating path of reetitude- 
Our triumph bas been the greatest, probably, 
that ever was achieved by apy journal, and 
we shall not now tarnish its brillisacy, by 
descend ing to attack private character. But 
we have a few rods in pickle for our das- 
tardly assailants, who shall smart to the bone 
erelong. The day of retribution is at hand. 
Although we have been silent, we have not 
been regardless of passing occurreuces- 
But we might almost leave the castigation of 
our enemies and the justification of our con. 
duct, to events which are now constantly 
working in our favour. Abuse after abuse 
have we exposed, and abuse after abuse has 
been removed. In every instance, however» 
was its existence denied by the corrupt tools 
of the medical press, and by none more vehe- 
mently than by a detected and exposed late 
Quarterly Plunderer, The manner in which 
corruption has been upheld, would almost 
lead one to suppose that, with some persons, 
the pleasures of lying and deceit are far su- 
perior to those of truth and honesty. Lost to 
every sense of shame, and living by the 
wages of sin, there has been no work tdo 
dirty for the scribbling Duns. Every Au- 
gean stable, in turn, has been their banquet- 
ting room, and furnished them with rich re- 
pasts. But in Mister Coleman’s stable, 
at St. Pancras, their pleasures and revelries 
knew no bounds ; and vile indeed were those 
who had no taste for, or denied the excel- 
lence of, the enterteinment. The Veteri- 
nary College, as it is called, cost the country 
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five thousand pounds a year, for several 
years. It wes founded with a view to the cul- 
tivation of anatomical science, by the great 
John Hunter, and some of his friends. We 
have asserted, repeatedly asserted, that in 
the hands of Mr. Coleman, it bas been con- 
verted into a job, and that the pupils had 
little or no opportunity of acquiring a know- 
ledge of their profession. These statements 
were denied in an impudent manner by’ the 
venal Duns, and the reader, by referring to 
page 490 of this day’ Lancer, will have 
another opportunity of judging who have 
best discharged their duty to the public. 


Tae office of Coroner for the City of 
London has become vacant by the death of 
Mr, Shelton. The appointment is in the 
gift of the Corporation, who have directed a 
Committee to inquire into the qualifications 
necessary for the efficient performance of the 
duties of the office. Now if this Committee 
report truly, they will assert, without reser- 
vation, or equivocation, that no man can pro- 
perly discharge the duties connected with the 
office of Coroner, unless he be thoroughly 
acquainted with the theory and practice of 
medicine. Medical knowledge, beyond all 
question, must be the most important qua- 
lification of a Coroner. Without it, he is a 
mere tool, a machine in the hands of others ; 
and as such, is frequently employed to the 
prejudice, and injury of the public. Almost 
every Cofoner’s Inquest involves some in- 
tricate question connected with anatomy, 
physiology, surgery, or chemistry. Yet the 
presiding judge on such occasions, is usually 
as ignorant of all matters connected with 
these subjects, as the crier of his Court. 
The old adage has it, that if the blind lead 
the blind, both will fall into the ditch ; and, 
as inquest jurors are not very clear-sighted 
in medical matters, we fear it too frequently 
happens, thet these gentlemen, and their 
judges, fall into very sad mistakes. Would 
a medical Coroner have returned such a ver- 


dict as that which was given in the case of 
Mr, Van Butchell? Would not medical 
Coroners have been of some service in the 
eases of Elizabeth Fenning, and Mary 
Coates ? Of the charity patient atLewisham ? 
In the beadless case at Richmond? In that of 
Ellen Read of Liverpool? In that of Mr. 
Neale and the soldier? In Mr. Swearing 
Sankey’s case at Dover, and Mr. M‘Feyden’s 
at Westminster? A Coroner's Inquest is 
generally, in point of fact, 8 most important 
and complicated medical inquiry ; and it is 
impossible that it can be adequately pre- 
sided over, by any other than a person of 
If the Coroner have no knowledge of me- 
dicine, how can he be a judge of the accu- 
racy of medical testimony. Again, if he 
have no knowledge of anatomy, or chemistry, 
how can he propose to the witnesses, the 
questions. best calculated to elicit the truths 
The verdicts in several of the above-named 
cases, owing to the extreme ignorance of the 
Coroners, have caused much disgrace to the 
profession, and injury to the public. Dis- 
grace to the profession, because. the members 
have been unjustly accused of mal-practices, 
and injury to the public, because imnocent 
persons have been wrongly suspected of 
committing the foulest of crimes. Nor are 
these evils the ouly ones ; for the expenses 
attending trials, founded on the absurd 
proceedings of Coroners Inquests, are enor- 
mous, and swell the county rates to a pro- 
digious extent. ‘hese evils cannot, we are 
persuaded, he avoided in any other way 
than by placing medical men in the office of 
Coroner, and we hope that some practitionet 
of ability, will offer himself to the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Leadon for the situation 
now vacant by the decease of Mr. Shelton, 
and boldly press his pretensions. ‘The Cor- 
poration, upon inquiry, we have little 
doubt, will see the proper bearings of the 
question. It may be said, that the other 
duties of the office require great legal know- 


ledge, and that, consequently, an Arron Nev 
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is the only fit person to be chosen. But this 
objection to medical men cannot be main- 
tained, Vecause it is sufficiently notorious, 
that the office of Coroner is filled by many 
individuals who have hed neither a legal, 
nor any other education. The law con- 
nected with the office of Coroner, as we 
have before stated, may be comprised in « 
nutshell, and a knowledge of it acquired by 
an hour’s application. If the Suznrrr die, 
it is {true, the duties of his office, in great 
measure, devolye on the Coroner; but it 
would be strange indeed, if a medical gen- 
tleman could not discharge these as effi- 
ciently and decorously as John Leatherside, 
Citizen and Saddler, or Thomas Turbot, Citi- 
zen and Fishmonger. 


Some of our readers have probably heard 
of the Rovat Western Hosrrrat, situated 
in Nutsford Place, Bryanstone Square, near 
Paddington. A war is raging, it seems, 
between this Institution and the Council- 
lors of our worthy College, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. At the former, there are sur- 
geons who are sufficiently liberal to throw 
open their practice gratuitously to medical 
students ; at the latter, there are examiners 
who are sufficiently illiberal not to recognise 
the certificates of attendance on such gratui- 
tous surgical practice. Hence, issue has 
been joined. Jox Bunys declares that the 
College is right, for, says Jor, “ If no- 
thing has been charged, nothing has been 
learned.” 


OFFICE OF CORONER. 

A coroner (in Latin coronator, 2 corona), 
80 called because he acts wholly for the king, 
as chief magistrate of the commonwealth, is 
an ancient officer of the realm, of whom 
mention is made so early as the year 925, in 
the charter of King Athelstan to Beverley. 
It was requisite formerly, that a coroner 
should be the wisest and discreetest knight 
that best would and might perform the pre- 
scribed duties ; and there is a writ in exist- 


he 
hundred 
shillings rent of freehold. He is required 
by law to be » man of good ability, with 
lands in fee, of the county where chosen, to 
answer all people, and, if insufficient, the 
county to answer for him. He is chosen of 
the freeholders by writ, and, from the nature 
of his office, this right of choice, Py 
little esteemed in the present day, is of 
highest importance. There are 

four coroners in each county. 

The office of a coroner is for life, and his 
duties are ministerial and judicial. Minis- 
terially he executes the King’s writs, when 
the sheriff is excepted to, or party to a suit ; 
aud when the sbrievalty is vacant, writs are 
directed to the coroner. Judicially he takes 
inquisition by twelve men or more which 
next pass by, on persons slain or suddenly 
dying ; or by his warrant to the constables 
to summon a like jury of the neighbour- 
hood. He issues his warrant for witnesses, 
takes their examinations in writing upon 
oath, and if a majority of bis inquest men 
sign an inquisition, declaring a certain per- 
son guilty of the death, he commits the of- 
fender to prison if present, or issues a war- 
rant for his apprehension, and binds the wit- 
nesses by recognisance to appear at the next 
assizes. He enrols and returns the inquisi- 
tion with the verdict of murder, or man- 
slaughter, or as it may be, to the justices of 
the next gaol delivery; or certifies it into 
the Court of King’s Bench, and thereon the 
criminals are put upon their trial. If wit- 
nesses die before trial, their depositions be- 
fore the coroner are to be received as evi- 
dence. He has no authority to take an in- 
quisition without a view of the body. If it 
be buried so long that nothing can be disco- 
vered from the view, the inquiry must be by 
justices of the peace on testimony of wit- 
nesses ; and none can take an inquisition on 
view but the coroner. Hence if a body be 
drowned and not found, the justices, and not 
coroners, are to inquire. A coroner must take 
inquisitions himself, and not by deputy ; an 
inquisition by deputy is void. |The/coroner 
his inquest constitute an court, wherein 

lamation is made for all persons present, 
ving knowledge of the death, to come forth 
and give evidence. Sir Thomas Smith says, 
that the empaneliing of the coroner’s inquest, 
the view of the body, and the giving of the 
verdict, is commonly in the street, in anopen 
place. Of so high authority is this institu- 
tion, that on suspicion of an improper ver- 
diet by a jury, the coroner may raise the 
body, and inquire by his inquest touching the 
death of the deceased. ‘The taking of an 
inquisition in a close room is a violation of 
the common law. It is also a corouer’s duty 


to hold inquests concerning treasure hidden 
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under By a statute in the of ions and . 
icence of their respective charters. 


ortake any cy hp doing their office, which 
uly confirmed the ancient law of England,| The coroner of the city of London is the 
whereby any one concerned in the adminis-| Lord Mayor for the time being, or his 
tration of justice is restrained from taking | deputy. He takes inquisition of death, as 
any fee or reward for its execution. But by | other coroners ; and also concerning found 
an actof Henry VII., reciting that the office | treasure, deodands, and wrecks at sea, The 
of coroner had grown into disuse, whereby | deputy’s gratuity for performing the duties 
manslaying and murder had increased, the | of city coroner appears to be according to 
coroner was awarded 13s. 4d. upon every in- | the pheesion of the Court of Common Coun- 

isition, and fined 5/. fur default of making} cil. In March, 1751, the court considered 
ieauisiticn and certifying, An act ofthe petition of John King, Esq., coroner of 
George II. allows the coroner 20s. for every | the city, and resolved to allow him £100., 
inquisition over and above the 13s. 4d., and | in full consideration for his several inquests 
9d. for every mile that he shall be obliged to/in the city gaols, and 15s. 4d. for every 


to by Andrew Horne, an ancient Chamber- 
** Olivia. —What's a drunken mau like, | lain of London, coroners are spoken of under 
fool ? the reign of Alfred ; but there is ground 

** Clown.—Like a drowned man, a fool,| for presuming that they existed even earlier. 
and @ madman; one draught above heat/The coroner is peculiar to England, for 
a thi was him. urisprudence of any other country. 

* Olivia.—Go thou and seek 
and Jet him sit o' my coz; for he’s in the 
third degree of drink—he’s drowned.” 

And so in Hamlet, the Clowns that dig 

ia’s grave discourse thus :— 

“2d Clewn.—The crowner hath sat on 
her, and finds it Christian burial.” 

After a rustical roundelay of reasoning 


An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb; show- 
ing the Necessity of Medical Treatment 
in early Infancy ; with Observations on 
Congenital Deafness. By Joan Han- 

nison Cuntis, Esq., Surgeon-Aurist to 


» “2d Clown,—But is this law? the King, &c. &e, London: Longman 
crowner’s| and Co. 1829. pp.%11. 
wT Tue condition of the deaf and dumb is « 


To the present day the coroner is popular 
among the vulgar as the “ crowner.” 

The Lord Chief Justice of England is the 
sovereign coroner of the whole realm, in 
person, wheresoever he abides. 

The Coroner of the Verge, sometimes 
called Coroner of the King’s House, or 
household, has exclusive jurisdiction within 
the hag of the court. By a statute, 33 
Henry VIII., every inquisition on persons 
slain in any of the King’s palaces or 8, 
or any other house wherein His Majesty 
shall be abiding, is directed to be taken by 
the coroner of the King’s household, by the 
oaths of twelve or more of the yeomen- 
officers of the household. But on the 1st 
of June, 1810, an inquisition was taken by 
Samuel Thomas Adams, Esq., Coroner of 
the King’s household, on view of the body 
of Joseph Sellis, at the apartments of the 
Duke of Cumberland, in the Kitchen-court, 
St. James’s, and none of the jury summoned 
were officers of the household, but house- 
keepers of the vicinage, eighteen being re- 
sident at Charing-cross, and one in St. 
Martin’ 


's Lane. 
There are likewise coroners belonging to 


subject of great interest with every humane 
man. Milton has described want of vision 
as “wisdom at one entrance quite shut 
out:” the same description forcibly ap- 
plies to those unf rtunate beings who are 
devoid of that grand inlet of knowledge— 
hearing ; and who, asa natural consequence, 
are likewise destitute of one of the most use- 
ful attributes of man—speech. It is not 
sufficiently considered that hearing is the 
grand incentive to speaking; for, if sounds 
be not heard and discriminated, they cannot 
be imitated. The child, in his early at- 
tempts at speech, is guided by the ear, 
which leads him to the imitation of vocal 
sounds; it follows, therefore, that those 
who are born deaf, or who are affected 
with deafness before the power of articula- 
tion is attained, necessarily remain without 
the power of speech, 

Within the last few years great attention 
has been peid to the education of the deaf 


termed “sitting on the body;” and so} Inthe Mirrour of Justices, a law book ' 
Shakspeare has it in Twel/th Night, on oc- | of great antiquity, edited and largely added : 
‘ 


and dumb; the instruction they receive is 
of a symbolical nature, the eye being ren- 
dered subservient to the uses of the ear. It 
is not necessary for our present purpose to 
enter into a consideration of the symbolical 
mode of education, or to trace it through 
its various modifications to the system at 
present pursued in this country, in asy- 
lums for the reception of the deaf and dumb. 
The highest praise is due to the benevo- 
lence and ingenuity of the individuals who 
invented, as well as those who perfected, a 
measure by which many human beings 
who were cut off, and stood isolated from 

iety, now hold a link of communication 
with it. It is obvious, however, that ad- 
mirable as the system may be, it can 
afford but an imperfect substitute for the 


sequently it is only applicable to those in- 
dividuals in whom it has been clearly and 
satisfactorily ascertained that neither of 
these powers is present nor can be given. 
We have read with astonishment, how- 
ever, the remarks contained in the pre- 
face to the work before us, that cases 
are admitted into the London Deaf and 
Damb Asylum without inquiry, or any me- 
dical investigation having been previously 
instituted ; and that children, after admis- 
sion, are not subjected to any examination 
or medical treatment. It seems, that in the 
year 1817, Mr. Curtis called the attention 
of the governors to what he conceived to 
be “a better system of procedure.” He 


“ I adopted this measure at that time 
from a firm persuasion that there exist nu- 
merous cases in which there is no malfor- 
mation of the organ of hearing, but merely 
that state of its function which admits of 
remedy; and, consequently, that many chil- 
dren so circumstenced would, under proper 
treatment, obtain the faculty of speech. ‘This 
opinion has been fully confirmed by subse- 
quent extensive experience ; and I am happy 
to perceive that it has received the support 
of the eminent and experienced M. ltard, 
of Paris, who, in one of Lis memoirs to the 
Minister of the Interior, states, that abso- 
lute deafness is comparatively rare, and that 
not more than one-fifth of the cases of deaf- 
ness and dumbness which have come before 
him, have presented a total deprivation of 
the sense of hearing. 
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deafness and the sumbe 
of those cases actually ing in the com. 
munity—and upon the fact of three, four, 


five, and in some instances even seven chil- 
dren in one family* being so afflicted, the 
propriety, may, the moral necessity, of hav~ 
ing reeourse 

inquiry into the state of particular cases, 
before admission into these institutions, 
must become apparent ; and even still more 
apparent must it be, when we consider that 
the education to which applicants, when ad- 
mitted, are subjected, is not one which will 
in any way tend to restore the sense of hear- 
ing and faculty of speech, but ye ee 
nish them with very imperfect substitutes 
for both. 
occasion alluded to, I recommended, as a 
measure of prim i 
examination of all 
and that nove should be presented for ad- 
sense of hearing and faculty of speech ; con- | into ceylums unless accompanied 
competent professional men, stating. that 
every medical means of restori 
proving the sense of hearing had 
ployed wi 


to some enlightened means of 


It was with this view that, on the 


importance, a minute 
eaf and dumb children, 


certificates of such examination by 


or im- 
em- 

thout success. 

“ Ifa plan of this kind were resorted 


institutions for the deaf and dumb wi 
fulfil the rational objects of their founders— 
would be appropriated solely to those who 
are incurable—and the number of applica- 
tions would thus be reduced within the 
means and legitimate scope of these chari- 
ties. Another very important advantage’ 
would result, namely, that opportunities 
would be furnished to medical 

perience, and for ascertaining the best means. 
of administering relief in cases where bene- 
fit, or a complete cure, is to be hoped for; . 
and patients would not be deemed incur- 
able, and subjected to all the consequences: 
of such an unfavourable decision, wi 
having been submitted to a rational mode of 


treatment, 


men for ex- 


* It should be recollected, that to restore’ 


to society one who suffers merely from re- 
mediable defects, and to render 
by the scientific development of his senses 
and natural powers in that vocation to which: 
his station in life may 

much more laudable than to lead him through. 


im useful 


introduce him, is 


don Deaf a 
1829, it appears that a list of sixty-four. 
candidaies was presented to the governors, 
out of which they were under the pai 
necessity of electing only twenty-one, though 
all seemed to have powerful, if not equal, 
claims to their notice. 
it will be seen, that in seventeen families, 


“« When we reflect upon the insufficiency 
of institutions for the admission of all, or 
even a large porti 


* According to the last report of the Lon- 
Dumb Asylum, Jan, 12th, 


painful 


By the same re 


containing one hundred and thirty-six chile. 
dren, there are no fewer than seventy-eight 
portion, of congenital cases of deaf and dumb, 
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the indirect and imperfect of a 
means may be with regard to those cases for 
which all practicable resources have been 
tried and have proved unavailing.” 
Congenital deafness, and that which is 
observable soon after birth, the author be- 
lieves to be frequently dependent upon casual 
circumstances only, and be insists upon the 
necessity of treatment in early infancy, be- 
fore the disease has been confirmed by time 
and habit. At the London Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, however, children are not eligible 
until nine years of age, and are received 
under eleven years and a half; the advanced 
age et which patients are admissible, is of 
Course unfavourable to medica! treatment. 
If we are informed, that illus- 
trious individual, Sir William Blizard, is 
the consulting surgeon to the Institution. 
What may we not hope for under his en- 
lightened auspices? Seriously speaking, 
we deem the foregoing remarks and asser- 
tions respecting the management of affairs 
at the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, to be worthy 
of the most serious and attentive cousidera- 
tion. Itis in the highest degree lamentable, 
that individuals, objects of charity too, 
should remain in a comparatively forlorn 
condition from a want of proper medical in- 


vestigation. 

After a description of the anatomy of the 
ear and of the different parts connected with 
hearing and speech, illustrated by plates, the 
author proceeds to a consideration of the 
probable causes of deafness, with consequent 
dumbness, and thejmodes of relief to be pur- 
sued. Amongst the most frequent causes are 
enumerated obsiructions of the eustachian 
tube ; congenital inspissation of cerumen ; 
herpetic eruptions, which often occur during 
the progress of teething ; and various affec- 
tions of the membrana tympani.* 

An impervious condition of the eustachian 
tube, according to the author, often exists 
in infants, arising from viscid mucus lodged 
within the canal; and, in the treatment of 
this affection he strongly recommends the 
continued and regular use of emetics. Se- 
veral cases are related in confirmation of the 


“* One cause of deafness in children is 
mentioned on the authority of a French 
writer, of which we scarcely know how to 


treat seriously ; it is ‘“‘ Le commerce sexuel 
pendant la grossesse !” 


benefits resulting from this plan of treat- 
ment, from which we select the following :— 

Miss five , deaf and 
dumb, the a in the 
city, was brought to me by her mother, ac- 
companied by her medical attendant, on 
Dec. 22, 1827. It appeared this child had 
had the tym ted twice in both 
ears, blisters had been applied, she had been 
electrified and galvanised, and had the moxa 
applied repeatedly, without effect. The pa- 
rents of this child were anxious that bo | 
should be left undone by them for her relief. 
As no means had hitherto been of service, 
however powerful the remedies employed, L 
was at some loss how to conduct my treat- 
ment : it occurred to me, however, that the 
defect might arise from an obstruction of the 
Eustachian tube, and, guided by this idea, I 
lost no time in examining it, which I did by 
passing a small probe into its superior part, 
which did not appear either ossified or unna- 
tural, but obstructed by viscid secretion. 
Considering this a case for my new mode of 
treatment, I immediately commenced with 
powerful emetics, repeated according to the 
strength of the patient. In the course of a 
few days she began to hear with a trumpet ; 
and at the expiration of nine months was 
much imporel, and able to talk: she has 
since perfectly recovered her hearing and 
speech. She was completely cured by the 
use of emetics alone.” 

* James Lawlor, a boy about five years 
old, was sent to the dispensary, from Ire- 
land, February 5, 1829: his mother, who 
informed me that he was 
born deaf and dumb. He was also blind of 
one eye. Finding on examination an ob- 
struction in the eustachian tube, I ordered 
an emetic: when I saw him three days after- 
wards, his mother told me that he could dis- 
tinguish loud sounds. The emetic was con- 
stantly repeated, with even greater apparent 
success than before; and as he continues 
under my care, I anticipate the most favour- 
able results, I adduce this case as a proof 
that slight affections, if early attended to, 
may be treated by this curative process with 
the fairest prospect of ultimately effecting 
the total or partial removal of the malady.” 


As respects the congenital inspissation 
of cerumen, the treatment as well as the 
disease must be obvious; and we can 
scarcely suppose that a child should remain 
deaf, where the cause of disease and means 
of relief are so palpable. However, the au- 
thor relates a case in which a child remained 
deaf and dumb until three years of age, from 
this simple cause alone, Surely, nothing 
can more strongly point out the necessity of 
strictly examining into the state of the 


5 
organs of hearing, in all cases of real or sup- 
posed deafness. 

Herpetic disease of the ear is characterised 
by a vesiculareruption with an inflamed base, 
to which succeeds ulceration attended by a 
copious fetid discharge ; and after the dis- 
ease has existed for some time, the cutis of 
the auricle and meatus becomes so thickened 
that the capacity of the passage is considera- 
bly diminished. The author is disposed to 
regard this as a constitutional affection, and 
of course requiring constitutional treatment ; 
bot at the same time local remedies are not 
to be entirely overlooked, The impurities 
are to be removed from the ear by means of 
syringing with soap and water, and then a 
mild astringent lotion is to be employed. 
The diseases of the internal ear, as the 
author remarks, are more difficult to treat 
than those of any other part of the organ, 
inasmuch es the parts being removed from 
sight and touch, disease is not so easily de- 
tected. But even where we fail to discover 
the cause of deafness, and hence infer ite 
existence in the internal structure of the ear, 
we are not justified in abandoning such cases 
as utterly hopeless. The affection may be 
dependant upon original malformation, but 
we must bear in mind, that it may have 
arisen from disease, and may, to a certain 
extent, be remediable. Five cases are re- 
lated at the close of the work, in which 
children, born deaf and dumb, and in whom 
there existed no obvious cause of disease, ac- 
quired the power of hearing and speech, 
Two of these patients were seven years of 
age, and another was six. Emetics, and 
blisters applied behind the ears, kept gently 
diseharging in the form of an issue, with the 
constant practice of well cleansing the ears, 
are the principal means to be pursued. When 
hearing begins to take place, the constant 
use of acoustic tabes is recommended, of 
which the one lately invented, with two 
apertures fitting the mouth and ear, is to be 
preferred, 

We must close our notice of this work by 
observing, that Mr. Curtis is entitled to the 
best thanks of the public for having drawn 
attention to the fact, that many cases of 
deaf and dumb, hitherto considered hope- 
less, admit of palliation and cure. 


SCROTAL HERNIA, 


of 
8ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, . 


CASE OF CONGENITAL SCROTAL HERNIA, WITH 
RECENT DESCENT OF INTESTINE, 4D CON- 
SEQUENT INFLAMMATION, — OPRRATION, 
AND DEATH. 


Josern Waker, 


June, under the care of Mr. G 
old incarcerated hernia of the left side. 
did not see the patient until the day 
his admission, when, on visiting him, there 
presented a tumour of an 
which | ) was 
by the large portions of intentions 
it to a , that was com- 
to have the 
, that having pulled about 
viously by so many of the pupils, he hed 
been put toa deal of unnecessary pein, 
and requested that we would not increase 
his sufferings by handling the tumour.— 
On desiring him to state where he 
larly felt pain during the rough handling he 
experienced, the patient his fingers 
over the external abdominal ring, saying, 
he felt very little pain or tenderness in the 
tumour, and still less in the abdomen, ; 
The account he gave of his case was, that’ 
he became ruptured about ten years 
but on resuming the recumbent position, 
always been enabled to return the intes- 
tine without any medical assistance, until 
within the last four years, since which it 
had remained unreduced, as large as bis 
double fist, (about one-fourth the size of its 
present dimensions,) but not causing him 
any material inconvenience ; and during the 
whole of the period, from the commence- 
ment of the swelling up to the present time, 
he has never worn a truss. On Monday, 
the 22d ult., whilst engaged in bis business, 
a cask of beer accidentally fell on him, 
crushing his abdomen between it and the 
wall, which was the cause of the present. 
increase in the size of the tumour, and on 
account of which he came to the bospital 
for relief. Has not had any vomiting, or 
sickness at the stomach, nor has he any 
sensation of constriction across the abdo- 
men ; neither is there any marked anxiety® 
of countenance, nor indeed any symptom of 
ion. Tongue red at the tip and 
edges, and white u the dorsum, with a 
streak down the middle ; bowels open 
several times ; pulse full and frequent. On 
hia admission, Mr. Green ordered venesec- 
tion to sixteen ounces, and applied tlie texis- 
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| 
a brewer's servant, of 
|spare habit and = countenance, ie 
| twenty-eight t 
St. ‘Thomas's 25th 


& considerable time without success. In 
the evening, twenty leeches to be upplied to 
the tumour and thirty on the left groin ; an 
ing water to be thrown up 
ice, confined in a bladder, 


and little or none of abdomen ; tamour more 
flaccid, but tender on pressure, and the pain 
deep-seated ; bowels open. 

Mr. Green saw him at about two P. m., 
and having decided on operating 
further delay, the man was removed to the 
was begun by making an incision, com- 
mencing from the external abdominal ring, 
and continuing it down the tumour, about 
three inches, simply dividing the integu- 
ments, and subjacent cellular membrane. 
The operator continued to dissect carefully, 
through the layers of fascia, with a common 
scalpel, alternately using its handle and 


. | cutting edge, and sometimes employing the 


some 
Mr. Green, therefore, proposed 

an operation should be immediately 
performed, and the patient expressed him- 
self ready to consent to any thing that might 
be proposed for his relief; but Messrs. Tra- 
vers and Tyrrell being of opinion that it 
might be safely postponed, and further 
means 


hed recourse to for the reduction, 
cane was removed to bis bed, the swell- 
course remainin 


as before. Two 
inistered in the 
pro- 


to go over again ; but the fact is, the inflam- 


director and bis » More especi on 
vious to opening the sac, the external ring 
was made conspicuous, by clearing away the 
— membrane around it, and —- then 

ightl with the bistoury, an 
ettempt by the 
taxis, which was employed for twenty mi- 
nutes; but this not ing, the ring was 
further enlarged, after which the sec was 
pinched up, and an opening having been 
made into it, the director was introduced, 
first in a line towards the abdomen, after- 
wards from above, downwards, and the sac 
laid open to the whole extent of the exter- 
nal incision, After endeavouring some time 
to free the intestines from their adhesions 
and entanglement, it was found necessary 
to extend the incision to about twice its 
original length, which was effected by in- 
troducing the fore and second fingers into 
the opening, and passing the bistoury be- 
tween them ; this incision divided a small 
artery, which was immediately secured by 
i . A better view was now afforded of 


Mr. Green said that the 


mation will go on until certain sympt 
nt themselves, when an operation will 
fe consented to, and then what shall we 
find?” Mr. Green appe 
rate now, but the patient feeling tolerably 
wished to remain until Monday. 
Pulse 128, full and jerking ; has had two 
feculent stools since yesterday ; was bled in 
the morning to twelve ounces, blood buffed 
and cupped, as before ; tumour very tense ; 
appetite pretty good, and has a desire for 
animal food. 
@ 28. Pulse 130, jerking; bowels oom 
tongue as before ; no pain, and very slight 
ten ofabdomen. Venesection to 16 
Blood tak day still cupped 
29. en ay cu 
and buffed, but buf less firm and 
‘than previously. Pulse 100, less jerking ; 
less tenderness on pressure at external ring, 


ared anxious to ope- 


be 

testicle was adherent to a portion of intés- 
tine, which we believe he stated to be part 
of the descending colon, and which was also 
adherent to the sac, and there was a 
small quantity of bloody serum. The recent 
adhesions of that portion of intestine, which 
was forced down at the time of the acci- 
dent, were mostly separated by passing the 
finger round the convolutions, but at one 
point were so firm as to require the aid of 
the knife ; the separation having been ef- 
fected, this portion was returned by gentle 
manipulation, leaving that part only which 
constituted the original hernia, in the scro- 
tum. The operator remarked, that the tue 
mour must now be about its original size. 
The wound was brought together and se- 
cured by sutures, and over it was placed a 
compress of lint, with adhesive plaster, com- 


re constantly kept to the tumour ; fever | / 
The taxis was again applied by the 
dresser, but ineffectually. The blood, which 
was removed yesterday, is much cu and 
“thie being the day appointed for pera 
tions at St. Thomas’s Hospital, there was 
rather a large assemblage of pupils in the 
operating theatre, and soon after one o'clock 
patient was placed on the table. Mr 
Green now made a further effort at reduc- 
tion, by means of the taxis, and Mr. Tyrrell 
afterwards attempted it, one of the dressers 
at the same time compressing the lower 
part of the tumour between both hands, but 
this also proving ineffectual, the endeavour, 
| 
cco enemas were ad 
evening, about halfan hour 
duced nausea and vomiting, which con- 
tinued nearly fourhours. 
27. Mr. Green visited lim late in the 
ting operation :—*‘ But he) 
<a dean been customary, in this hos- 
pital, to secede to a majority of opinions, | the contents of the sac. ‘The intestines were 
consequently I have done so in this in-| slightly reddened, but did not exhibit ap~ ' 
stance, and now we have the same ground | pearances of any very high degree of in- 
F — The hernia was now found to 
| 


gruel given him, which restored him in 


some , and the pulse became more |i 


distinct, but continued small and thready. 
80. Has passed avery restless night, with 


almost constant vomiting of greenish bilious | ® 


matter ; considerable tenderness of the tu- 
moar, and generally over the whole abdo- 
men; tongue coated; thirst; pulse 112, 
small and ; bowels not moved. Com- 
mon enema, 20 leeches around the tumour, 


grains ; 

‘ ium, half a grain; every six hours. 
S31. Has obtained but little sleep ; coun- 
tenance anxious ; complains of pain and ex- 
treme tenderness over the whole abdomen 
and tumour; continual vomiting of all in- 
, &e.; some pain in the head ; tongue 

, with a yellowish white coating on its 
surface; pulse 130, small and sharp, but 


pulse very small and weak ; and from this 

time he gradually sunk until about noon 

on the following day, when he expired. 
Examination of the Body. 

On laying open the abdomen and tumour 
to its whole extent, the parietes of the latter 
were found exceedingly thickened ; the left 
testicle adherent to the intestine, soft, and 
somewhat diminished in size ; the portion 
of intestine contained in the scrotum was 
the segmoid flexure ofthe colon, and a large 

ion of the ileum, which were strongly 
adherent to the surrounding parts, much 
disorganised in structure, and thickened 
from old depositions of lymph ; there was @ 
large vesicle, about the size of a pullet’s egg, 
‘ situated on the sigmoid flexure of the colon, 
filled with a yellowish opaque fluid ; a con- 
aiderable effusion of fluid in the abdomen. 
‘The portion of intestine which was returned 
at the operation, viz. jejunum, was easily 
recognisable, from its being more vascular; 
the vascularity not diffused, but in patches, 


ahi 


to 

size a walnut. In compli with 
of the friends, 
was examined. ‘ ‘ 


FEF 


CASE OF PERIODICAL ASTHMA. 


trades baker, 
ard, No. 20, on May 2ist, 


whole front of the chest, and relieves him- 
self in some measure by leaning forwards on 
the table; has e cough, and when he expec- 
torates freely, the fit usually terminates, 
Complains that his feet feel very cold at the 
time of the attack, and generally has cold 
perspirations after, Pulse 80, and com- 
pressible, Tongue coated, white; bowels 
open ; appetite good in after part of the day, 
but not in the morning. Ordered, an emetic 
powder to be taken immedietely, ten grains 
of sulphate of quinine to night, and again 
the first thing to-morrow morning, and to be 
sapeoted every night and morning. Milk 
et. 


22. The powder has caused him to vomit 
onceonly. Bowelsopen twice. The attack 
was less violent this morning, and continued 
but three-quarters of an hour. ' 

23. Two pills of colocynth and calomel, 
Continue the quinine. ‘ 

25. Has hed slight paroxysms every morn- 
ing, continuing only about five minutes, 
Tongue coated, Bowels open once or twice. 
daily. Pulse 88, soft and compressible, 
Sulphate of quinine, ten grains three times a 
day. Repeat the pills of calomel and colo- 


cynth, this and every alternate night, Mus- | 


tard liniment to be rubbed into the feet three 
or four times a day. 

28. Missed his expected attacks yesterday 
and this morning, Tongue lesa coated ; 
bowels open. Pulse natural. . 

30. Slight returns of dyspnea yesterday 
and this morning. Complains of coldness of 
lower extremities, before and So 
tack. Topgue more clean; bowe ope 
Pulse natural. 

Quinine, ten grains every six hours.— 
Let the feet be in hot water 
every morning. 


June 6. N ince M ’ 


5306 PERIODICAL ASTHMA. 
pete whole of this tedious 
one hour and twelve minutes tne| 
time of the first incision. The patient was | 
then removed to Isaac’s inner ward, a smull | 
ward a — the theatre, and usually | 
appropriated to the reception of patients who | 
have undergone the operation for stone. | 
The scrotum was ordered to be supported, | 
and knees raised by means of pillows. Soon 
after he was put to bed the patient com- 
plained of cold and shivering, and the pulse — 
sunk, becoming scarcely perceptible at the 
wrist. He was directed to have some warm| Thomas Bai 
35 years of “ee 
nto Luke’s 
tating that during the last six or seven 
: months, he has been subjected to periodical 
ttacks of dyspnea, occurring every morn- 
' | ing at about six o'clock, and continuing some- 
| times three hours, at others not more than 
| half an hour; while the paroxysm lests, he 
feels a sensation of constriction over the 
| and fomentations. 
Calomel, one grain ; immediately. 
Brandy, two ounces, a small quantity 
to be given in arrow-root. 
Eight p.m. The vomiting and extreme 
tenderness of abdomen not diminished ; 


and mornings. Tongue clean ; bowels 
be er Pulse 68, small and compressible. 


Sulphate of Iron, two grains every six 
hours. Continue quinine 
10. Still complains of coldness of the feet 
during the night and mornings. 
Tincture of Ammoniated Iron, one 
drachm every six hours, Continue 


uinine. 

18. His dyspnea returned this 
between six and seven, and lasted ten or 
twelve minutes, Is not conscious of having 
feet cold. Tongue clean; bowels open. 
Pulse natural. On inquiry, it > that 


his quinine has been omitted to be sent up 
since June 10, 
Sulphate of Quinine, ten grains every 
six hours. 
, 20. No asthma this morning, but still has 
coldness of feet. 


Strong liniment ef Ammonia, one 
ounce and a half. 
eof icum, half an ounce to 
be rubbed into the feet and legs, three 

times daily. 
26. Has had no return of d ; feet 

and legs warmer; perfectly well in health. 

ed, with medicine for one week. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL, 


BITE OF A VIPER (COLUBER BERUS) IN THE 
RIGHT HAND. 


Cuarces aged 26, a healthy- 
ing muscular man, was brought to Guy’s 
Hospital on Sunday, 21st of June, labouring 
under the effects of a bite from a viper. 
The patient was placed in Luke’s Ward 
under the care of the junior surgeon. The 
day after admission, he stated, that on re- 
turning from his usual employment, (which, 
during the summermonths, is that of catchi 
adders, snakes, and other reptiles, for at 
was met on Blackheath by a medical 
pupil, who requested him to show him a 
viper, and while in the act of doing so, the 
animal endeavoured to slip through his 
fingers; on his suddenly catching at it 
with the other hand, he was bitten on the 
under part of the middle joint of the right 
fore-finger. The part immediately put on 
the appearance of a nettle-sting, and was 
followed by a sensation of creeping up the 
arm, and at the same time the veins be- 
came much distended, feeling as if they 
were about to burst ; this was attended with 
Severe pain, and, subsequently, swelling of 
the whole extremity, which rapidly in- 
creased, About five minutes after the in- 
fliction of the wound, he felt a rumbling of 
the bowels, succeeded by extreme pain and 
excessive vomiting, which was almost in- 


him there, was hy the men to Guy's 
Hospital. The vomiting and retching how- 
ever were so distressing, as to compel him 
to sit down and rest almost every five 
minutes. On arriving at the hospital, he 
had become exceedingly weak and faint, 
and his pulse is said to have sunk so low as 
38, and was scarcely perceptible ; but from 
this partial state of asphyxia, be soon re-« 
covered, Says he has been bitten several 
times before, but by the immediate applica- 
tion of some viper fat to the wound, has al- 
ways prevented any ill consequences from 
accruing, until the present accident, ex« 
cepting once, and then the effects were very 
slight. 

On his admission, fifty leeches were ap- 
plied to the back of the hand, and after 
wards a spirit- wash was ordered to be ap- 
plied constantly to the whole extremity, 
To take ammonia jalap three times a day, 
and the bowels to be kept open with calo- 
mel and colocynth. The a under 
which he now (June 22) labours are as 
follows: there is considerable swelling of 
the whole arm and hand, with great tension, 
and pain on making the slightest pressure, 
especially in the right axilla, and imme- 
diately surrounding part of the breast. The 
cuticle, around the part which was bitten, is 
raised into a bladder of the size of a walnut, 
and gives him a great deal of pain. The 
vomiting has ceased, but he still feels sick, 
and there is a disposition to its return on 
moving, or raising himself in bed. Com- 
plains also of pain on pressure of the abdo- 
men, especially over the umbilical region ; 
pulse small, frequent, and slightly contract- 
ed; tongue whitish, but moist, red at the 
tip and edges, with a red patch about as 
broad as a sixpence on the left side near its 
tip, which he says is very sore; bowels 
open from the medicine; some pain over 
the forehead, and heaviness of the bead. 
Ordered one grain of calomel, half a grain of 
opium, and one-fourth of a grain of tarterised 
antimony every six hours, and to continue 
the ammonia julep as before, with the pills 
of colocynth and calomel when required, 

24. Has had restless rey with fright- 
ful dreams; complains of a sensation of 
bearing down in the lower part of abdomen, 
with frequent desire to void his urine, ac- 
companied by weakness, and difficulty in ex- 
pelling it, and only passes a small quantity 
at atime, The vesicle which formed on 
his fingers has been opened twice, and dis- 
charged a yellowish fluid, from which -he 
experienced great relief. It is now filling 
a third time, the pain increasing as it be- 
comes more full; arm less swollen, and not 


BITE OF A VIPER: 
e went to Deptford Dispensary, w 
|a draught was administered, but being in- 
| formed that nothing more could be done for 
{ 
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or tender ; neither does he evince whieh the 

acute feeling on pressure of axilla; together, held in approximation 
on pressure ; pulse 78, more full, and soft ;| placed a iget t, confined by adhe- 
j and the patient removed to 


whitish, moist. No alteration made ~ 


ia medicine. 


27. Arm continues to improve in 
pepe eee can now move it shout with 


ease. inflammation 
sided, but still feels a slight pain in the 


very small, Is 


less restless at night, and the pain and|)..4 
. y labourer, of healthy was 
him. admitted, May 26,into Darker’s Ward, under 
the care of Mr. Lawrence, with a scirrhous 


> ulceration of the right ala nasi and u 
in voiding his urine. Five grains of com-| ofthe cheek, in the of 


extract of colocynth every alternate 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


CARCINOMA OF THE CHEBK. 
Curtsropner Conway, xtat. 38, a stout 


States that the disease commenced about six 


night. From this time be continued to im- years ago, in the form of a small tubercle 


LITHOTOMY, 


- On Tuesday, June 30, Mr. Key performed 
the operation of lithotomy on a healthy- 
looking boy, apparently about five years of 

bs forcing down, and resistance, 
w the patient used after he was bound 
and ready for the operation, caused the rec- 
tum to be protruded about two inches. 
This the operator reduced several times, but 
often returned, until laying a towel on 
anus, and applying pressure with the 


i its proper situation ; then placing 
left fore-finger under the arch of the 
keep the integuments tense, and 
place for the commencement of 
incision, the operation was per- 
usual manner; and the ex- 
stone, which was about the 
small horse-bean, was effected in 


i 


4 


"REMOVAL OF A SCIRRHOUS BREAST. 


Mr, Morgan removed a scirrhous breast 
from an elderly woman on Tuesday, July 7. 
Operation was commenced by making 

an elliptical incision above the tumour, 
ing it from left to right, and a corres- 

pon ing one below, in the manner usually 
adopted in cases of this description. The 
diseased portion was then dissected from 
toralis major muscle, leaving it 
clearly exposed to view ; Mr. Cooper, at the 
same time, making pressure over the first 
rib. The patient being of a spare habit, it 
was only found necessary to secure ove 
artery ; one of the absorbent glands, situ- 
ated immediately under the integuments, at 
the left extremity of the wound, which was 
eularged, was then laid hold of with a tena- 
culum, and removed by a scalpel; after 


b of the left hand, the gut was re- d 
in 


near the nose ; that fora considerable time 
it had much of the appearance of a wart, 
knotted and irregular, going into ulceration, 
and slowly extending. The ulcer is not of 
an unhealthy Its edges are 
slightly elevated, not excluding the restora- 
tive process of cicatrisation, which has taken 
place at a portion of the ala nasi, but since 
that part became cicatrised over, the ulcer 
has extended across the cheek. The glands 
are not at all enlarged. 
July 9. The patient being anxious to have 
it removed, and Mr. Lawrence, having little 
or no hope of cure without the performance 
of an operation, bas consented to remove the 

iseased ion. After the patient was 
brought into the operating theatre and placed 
in a chair, Mr. Lawrence made an incision 
with a scalpel completely round the ulcera- 
tion, through the skin, adipose substance, 
and some way into the muscular texture. 
He next dissected out the part entire, re- 
moving a considerable portion of the muscles 
adjoining the disease. After the part was 
cut out, it being found impossible to bring 
the edges of the wound together, the patient 
was sent back to bed, and ordered merely to 
have a cloth dipped in cold water laid over 
the cheek, that it might granulate and heal 
in this manner. On subsequently cutting 
into the diseased part, it was found to be an 
ulcer preceded by scirrhous change in the 
structure of the skin only, the adipose apd 
muscular substance underneath being natural 
and healthy, which the operator considered 
afforded strong ground for expecting a com- 
plete cure to be the result. 

14. There is a healthy discharge from the 

wound; granulations are springing up, and 


the patient expresses himself as comfortable. 


AMPUTATION OF THE THIGH. 
Jane Walden, xtat. 58, rather emaciated, 
of dark complexion, and middling stature, 


| 
| 
im of hand, and up the inner side of the — 
- The vesicle on his finger bas been 
in opened, and is now | 
| _ 
| um 
an thity seconds. 
| 


HAMBURGH HOSPITAL.—HYDROPHOBIA. 


while walking along the Curtain Road in a 
state of intoxication, July 9th, at half-past 11 
P.M., was knocked down by a stage coach, 
thé wheel of which passed over her right leg, 
shivering the tibia into many pieces, 
denuding a t portion of its periosteum, 

of the fracture extended up to the 

covering the head of the tibia. The 
fibula was uninjured. She was immediately 
brought to the hospital, and received under 
the care of Mr. Lawrence who was without 
delay sent for; he arrived at half-past 12. 
After examining the extent of the injury in 
& most careful manner, and the circumstances 


most expedient plan was that of removing 
the extremity. The anterior tibial artery 
beat naturally, but the posterior could not be 
- She was placed on a table in the ward, 

amputation at once performed at the 
lower third of the thigh. She did not seem 
to recover her sensibility for several hours 
after the operation. Ordered three grains of 
calomel and ten of jalap, with the compound 
senna draught every two hours. 

10, ‘this forenoon she seems perfectly 
sensible of the unfortunate situation into 
which her intemperance has brought her. 
States that having been requested by some 
acquaintances to drink some ale, which she 


was not accustomed to, she speedily became 
intoxicated, and insensible to all that occur- 


red. Complains of great pain in the 
Pulse quick ; face flushed ; and feels sick. 


and | Mr. Lawrence recommends a few ounces of 


blood to be taken from the arm, if the 
and feverish s toms continue. 
13. Yesterday the wound was 
i the 


THE HAMBURGH HOSPITAL.. 


We have no hesitation in declaring the 
Allgemeine Krankenhaus,” at Hamburgh, 
to be one of the first hospitals in Europe ; and 
we earnestly recommend those of our readers 
who visit the Continent for their inetruc- 
tion, to bestow part of their time and at- 
tention on that excellent institution, with 
the management and general arrangement of 
which they will, we are convinced, be not 
less pleased, than with the hospitable ur- 
banity of its medical officers. 

The following extract from the report on 
this hospital for the years 1823, 1824, 1825, 
1826, and 1827, will, we hope, be read with 
interest :— 


Total Namber of 
Patients. 


Discharged 


Cures. 


2,660 
3,351 
3,431 
4,116 
4,440 _ 


1,263 
1,847 
1,863 
2,517 
2,659 


The average 

1825 was 1056, in 1826 it was 1147, 
and in 1827, 1191. The average daily ex- 
pense incurred per head, amounted in 1825 


number of patients in the 


to 10 shill. (11d.), in 1826 
and in 1827, 93 sh. (10gd.) 


to 9f sh. (10d.), 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

The following case of hydrophobia occur- 
red in the above hospital in 1827 :—A robust 
and apparently very healthy man, about 56 
years of age, was camitted at the begin- 
ning of March, having, four weeks - 
viously, been bitten in the cheek by his oe. 


which had been bitten the day before 
another dog, and from that time had evi 
symptoms of illness, ‘he man had not the 
least suspicion that the dog was rabid, 
though he caused it to be shot. The wound 
was simply dressed, and healed in three 
weeks, without requiring the assistance of a 
surgeon. About a week after its complete 
cicatrisation, he began to feel indisposed, 
lost his appetite, was restless at night, and 
frequently started up from his sleep ; at tlie 
same time he felt an oppression of the chest, 
and a difficulty of swallowing, especially 
when he attempted to’ drink, which he was 
within a short time obliged to give up alta- 


509 
pain 
ind to 
be in contact. Still complains of darting 
pains, pain in the left lumbar region, rest- 
lessness and thirst, though she is on the 
whole likely to do well. 
connected with it, his opinion was, that — ; 
though ina young subject, and under favour- 
able circumstances, the reparation of such a Po 
mischief might be expected, yet, that in an —= 
instance like the present, the patient being 
58 years of age, addicted to drinking, and in 
a:state of intoxication at the moment, the | 
Remained Remained at 
| incurable, ° he 
In 1893 1,734 926 - 1,002 | 386, , 
» 1824 | 2,349 1,002 58 1,038 350 
| 1825 | 2,398 1,035 | 84 1,059 378 
1826 3,057 1,059 49 1,110 489 
: 1827 | 3,330 . 1,110 59 1,235 dh 
° 
} 
j 
| 
3 


and looked up in a wild manner, and when 
, gave short and hurried answers ; 
conversation, his face be- 

came flushed, and the tone of his voice was 
hasty, and, as it , impertinent. When 
left to himself, he fixed his eyes on one point 
y silence. He did not complain of 

in; the abdomen was soft; the epi- 


that was required, 


terwards, he felt great oppression 
rent dyspnea, to ease which, he 
hands against the chest, and hasti 


toning 


y | bid alteration. The substance of 


congestion 
head heving again a he 


of no use, for he must die within a few hours. 
During the following night he was again ex- 


4 


eit 
44 


15 


of inflammation whatever. The thyroid 
than usual ; 


were perfectly healthy; the lungs were 


; | slightly adherent to the pleura, but, as well 


as the trachea and larynx, without any mor- 
the heart 
was rather soft, but pre in other re- 

ts. The i were 
were found at its root or lower surface. The 
i and cesopha- 


THE PHARMACIE CENTRALE OF 
PARIS, 


Tus Pharmacie Centrale is 20 doubt 
one of the “‘ most beneficial iustitutions un- 


der the superintendence of the Administree 
tion Générale,” Its object is to supply all 


| 510 PHARMACIE CENTRALE. 
. On his admission at the hospital, | the temples, 
: above symptoms, he could not bear the alittle more 
light, so that it was necessary to place him | senses, for he 
in a dark room. His countenance was pele, behaviour du 
eyes glassy, and somewhat injected ; head could not hel 
very hot, respiration tranquil and regular ; 
on the least noise he appeared frightened, | 
very tranquil, and looked with great 
ference at the blood flowing from the vein + 
he said he felt a little easier, but that it was 
tremely restless, sometimes an 
| to drink, but without as it. 
only slightly tense; the | continued taking did not 
wels been costive for the last three | seem to have any ty in swallowing 
days ; the tongue was white, and exhibited | them. In one of the convulsive attacks, the 
no vesicles at its lower surface. He com-| 
plained of a dryness in the throat and mouth, | 
, and a disagreeable taste. He very often . 
i on an 3 the pulse was full, 
between 70 bes | 80, Sometimes he oud. | 
H anxiety, walked across the room, and forci- 
i bly compressed his chest with both bands. : 
A ‘Dr. Fricke, under whose care he was placed, | herent to the skull; the arachnoid end pia 
| did his utmost to ease the patient’s mind, | mater gorged with blood, and a considerable 
: and to induce him to get the better of his| quantity of serum effused between 
| dislike of water ; he promised e thing | The substance of the brain was also 
| with injected ; the quentity of serum in 
rent horror, took the glass, stared at it, and | rai ventricles, and at the surfece of the 
emptied it in a moment; immediately af- | chord, was not larger than usual. The 
d appa. | itself, as well as the spinel chord, was per- 
d both | fectly healthy ; the latter exhibited no trace 
one corner of the room to other, 
The wound, which was complete healed | the pneumo-gastric and sympatheuc berv 
and slightly inflamed, was ified, and | 
dressed with the powder of cantharides 
and round it, as well as on the neck, mer- 
curial frictions were made ; he was large! 
bled, and took an emetic, by which a great 
quantity of mucus was evacuated. Every 
hour two grains of calomel, and every fifth 
hour a powder of belladonna. Under the | 
use of these means, however, no alleviation | 
of the symptoms took place, and at midnight gus was very pale. The mucous lining 
he became so very restless and unmanage- | the and the 
| able, as to require even the use of the | small intestines exhibited distinct traces of 
Strait-waistcoat, The blood which had | inflammation. The spleen was small, aod 
been evacuated contained much cruor, but somewhat sofiened ; the liver healthy. 
no inflammatory crust. On the following 
morning the face was flushed, the eyes 
| blood-shot, the veins of the head very tu- 
| mid; the carotde and temporal 
8 He was lying in 
threw his head from ove ude to te other, 
ion, and spat frequently ; he | 
inually, and with great violence, 
| jcivil hospitals, lunatic asylums, prisons, 
| 


DISEASED UPPER JAW. 


poot-houses, and public charitable institu- 
tions of every description in Paria, as well as 
in the departments, with drugs and medicinal 

parations. It is obvious that this manner 


of proceeding is both simple and economical, | ¢), 


and best prevents all adulterations and im- 
positions with respect to the preparing and 
selling of medicines, Every month the Pa- 
‘Yisian hospitals send a report to the Phar- 
-miacie Centrale of their present supply ; the 
provincial institutions send their reports 
every other month. The receipts which are 
transmitted by the different institutions to 
the “ Pharmacie Centrale,” serve to check 
‘fts annual accounts with the Administration 
Générale. In the year 1822, the amount of 
its whole expenses was not more than 


493,222 francs, which, considering the ex-| ' 


tent of its operations, will appear very 


sent period, the patient had 
suffered great pain; the left cheek 
swelled, the purulent eg og the 
socket had continued, and very 
offensive. Qn her admission, she was in 
e state: the cheek-bone 
peared to be twice as prominent as ; 
the skin over it was tense, shining, and of & 
violet colour; the subcutaneous 
neighbouring parts were with blood, 
the eyelids and temporal swelled, the 
globe of the eye prominent, and the left 
nostril very much compressed. On 
the mouth, the greater part of the 
and a considersble portion 

palate, were found to be destroyed, so 

that the finger could be passed into the an- 


trifling. The institution possesses a large M. 


building, with the necessary warehouses, 
laboratories, &c., and an excellent apothe- 
cary’s shop, which serves only as a model, 
no medicines being sold there. 

The “ Boulangerie” and “ Cave Géné- 
rale,” are institutions similar to the Phar- 
macie Centrale ; the latter for the supply of 
_ wine, the expense of which in 18¢2, amount- 
ed to 573,532 francs. The ‘‘ Boulangerie” 
requires annually 15,000 sacks of meal. 
Daring the last fifteen years, the amount of 

its supply was 15,5000,000 francs. In 
1822, 2,820,064 Ibs. of white bread, and 
* 4,223,030 lbs. of rye bread were consumed, 


HOPITAL ST, ANTOINE. 


REMOVAL OF A DISEASED PORTION OF THE 
UPPER JAW-BONE. 


A. country-woman, of a 
yr constitution, was admitted in the mid- 
of June. She stated that two years be- 
fore she had on u 
ed, and that the dentist had been obliged to 
make very considerable efforts before he 
succeeded in removing it; after a few days, 
the gums became greatly swelled ; a great 
quantity of pus was discharged from the 
socket, and two months after the operation 
asmall piece of bone came away. It could 
not be ascertained whether a portion of the 
alveolar process had been extracted with the 
tooth, or whether the bone had been dis- 
eased before the operation, Up to the pre- 


t molar tooth extract- | j 


egree, that the globe of 
eye could be readily felt through it by 
the finger. M. Velpeau considered it too 


Sit 
trum ; the soft parts, in | : 
of this aperture, were swelled, hardened, 
and uneven; the pain in the tumour and 
parte was constant, shoot- 
ployment of different kinds of treatment, 
Velpeau, under whose care the = 
was, determined upon removing the di 
by an operation which was performed on 
the 2d of July. An incision having been 
made from the left angle of the mouth up to 
the middle of a line between the left eye and 
ear, both flaps were as much as possible de- 
| tached from the subjacent parts, and in this 
manver the malar and superior maxillary 
bones laid bare. Both bones being found 
diseased to a considerable extent, M. Vel- 
peau endeavoured to remove parts of them 
by the saw, but finding this impossible, bad 
| recourse to the scraper, (the substance of 
ithe bone being changed into a sarcomatous 
matter,) so that he succeeded in removing 
almost the whole of the facial portion of the 
malar and upper jaw-bones, The operator 
now passed his finger into the antrum, and 
found it diseased to a much greater extent 
than he had expected, the nasal and orbital 
changed into a steatomatous and scirrhous 
= mass; the upper part of the antrum was : 
| 
| dangerous to use the knife any further, and 
employed the actual cautery to destroy the ’ 
morbid growth, especially towards the nose ; I 
¢ was impossible, he observed, to remove 7 
| all the diseased parts, and he hoped that this 5 
object would be attained by profuse suppu-~ 
|ration through the aperture in the mouth ; 
| the antrum lint, 
and the cdges external wound brought 
| 
together by sutures.—Lancette Frangaise. 


MR. HANDS ON VACCINATION—MR. MARINER. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


F 


Hit 


Case I1.—Mrs. Burrows, of thi 


bE 


pressed it, having lost one of her children by 
-variola, Lt was vaccinated May 20th, and 


| gical 
refer 


SINGULAR TREATMENT OF TETANUS. 


To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Stn,—My attention has been called by a 
medical friend, to astatement in Tug Lancer 
of the 27th June, upon the treatment of 
tetanus, by the people of the Tongs Islands. 
For a full description of this and other sur- 

i jons of the natives, permit me to 


of «* Mariner’s « Islands,” in No. 1% 
of Constable’s Miscellany. 

I beg leave to say, in addition, that I do 
not recollect having had the honour of com- 
municating with Professor Cha , of 
Pennsylvania, on the above subject, as 
stated in the article in question, 

I am, Sir, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received fram 
Mr. Bainbridge—Mr. Douglas Fox—Mr. 
Edwin Foster— Mr. Dermott—Mr. Green— 
Mr. Sheldrake—Mr. Farr—Mr. 
Mr. Beat—Mr. Johnson—Mr. Atkins—Mre 
A. Bury—Phthisis—W. C-—An Enemy to 
Cant and Humbug—G. F. B.—Spes—N. D. 
—Philoveritas—Fair play. 

We are obliged to Thetafor his good 
wishes, but can not make use of his letter; 
he should not have commenced writing un- 
less he had first known “what to write 
about.” 

The paper of Chirurgus does not contain 
any observations on the subject of the Anato- 
my Bill, which have not already appeared in 
this Journal. It will be left according to his 

Answers to the inquiries of F. G. B, 
would occupy more space than we can allot 
to them. He may find all the inform- 
ation he desires, ina tittle work published 
some time since, entitled Toxicology. 

The translation by “J. J.B.” is not cal- 
culated for the peges of this journal. = 


| 
| 
Sir,—Having read a case in Tus Lanozr, | 
No. 303, of Mr. Leeson’s, relative to the vac- | 
cine and variolous diseases existing at one 
. and the same time in the system, and like- 
wise observing in No. 305, that a secon 
correspondent, Mr. Laming, wishes for simi 
Case I—Mrs. Pearce, 
to 
q 
being in a a 
vires in four diferent 
to observe on the 13th 
in questio’ 
-variola; 18th Mrs. P. wished me to call at Place, 
| her house, intimating, that she believed her| London Hospital, 
Having seen and examined ber, 1 by ; 
the symptoms that her mother’s conjectures 
were not without foundation. 1 also noticed : 
q that the areola round the pustule hed begun a 
| to fade, and the pustule itself became sta- 
| tionary. The small-pox made its eppear- 
| ances lightly over all the body, but resembled | 
{ secondary variola, and the scabs came off! 
very thin and early, without pitting. 
incrustations of the cow-pock were di 
tive and scaled off at the a 
ck 
i progress of each r, for 
finally perfected. Yet the cow- 
taken on the 17th, produced 
effect in six different persons, 
be 
as usual; @4th, the child sickened with| 
small-pox. The pustules made their ap-| 
— earlier than I generally observed. | 
. et still the cow-pock proceeded and wasas 
beautiful as any I had ever seen, like a pearl ; 
, terminating at the same period. ‘The| 
child did well, and appeared not to suffer | 
like those who had not been subjected to} 
vaccination, which decidedly mitigates the | 
ty action of the small-pox. If 1 mistake not, Mrs. | 
| 
| Edgeware, Middlesex, 
July 10th, 1829, 


